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D. APPLETON & Co's - 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Books. 
= )lUe 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


A, J. RICKOFF, A.M., 


Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., 

Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 
Appletons’ First Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 

pages. 

Appletons’ Second Reader. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series ~ Readers 
by these eminent educators at @ .» created 
a widespread interest, and teacly awaited 
the appearance of the books, con) lent that 
they would marked imp vements 
which would render them supé ior to all 
other books of the kind. The result has 
been what was anticipated. Within three 
months after their publication, they were 
adopted by two States, and over four hun- 

dred cities and towns. During the year 
1880 over one and a half million Scules 
were sold. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal Im t. 

The remarkable success which Apple- 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- 
cially and educationally, is due to the fact 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practically and distinctively superior 
in their em ent of modern experiences 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
cators of the day. 

We now offer a new series of Geographies, 
geographical text-books hitherto ome a 

text- erto ed 
as our Readers are in advance of the old 
text-books in Readers. 
THE SERIES. 


Elementary Geograph 
a a 108 pases graphy. 


Appletons’ Higher ge Large 
4to, 128 pages. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Siz Numbers. With 
COODMAN’S PATENT. 


12mo, 142 pp. 
12mo 214 pp. 








They insure — improvement at every 
stage of the pupil's practice. 

ey make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 


The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’'s Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a 
movable copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be acceptable 
hereafter without this provision. yake- 
man’s Patent Sliding Copies provide this 
important coats by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable 
copies to each page of the boo 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools, Three parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
Perspective Series. Four Books and 
anual. 


Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the primary classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 





Industrial Courses In 


Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical meena, and 
Architectural Drawing. 


STICKNEY’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of Langu A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; ILI. 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies in 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. A 
sequel to “The Child’s Book of Lan- 
guage. 

Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pupils. They are de- 
signed to secure: An appreciation of 
what is best in literature; 2. An interest 
in the study of all that pertains to lan- 

age; 38. A generous and choice vocabu- 

-_ 4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty 

in expression; 5. A more elevated and re- 

ues tone in school-life; 6. A healthful, 
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The Times. 
By UNCLE PHILIP. 

We have just done in this country what 
would create a war in Europe; we have 
changed rulers. Garfield and Arthur have 
sueceeded Hayes and Wheeler. On the 
4th of March, Gen. Garfield took the oath 
to support the Constitution and become 
President ; Mr. Hayes retires to his home 
in Ohio, and will soon be forgotten. Gen 
Garfield will now be run after by those 
who want offices, just asin the past four 
years they ran after Mr. Hayes. Besides 
we have a new Congress ; only the Senate, 
however, is in session. Then the President 
has chosen a New Cabinet; these men are 
his advisers and their names are James G. 
Blaine, of Maine, as Secretary of State. 
He has been a member of Congress since 
1862, and was in the Senate when appoint- 
ed. He conducts our relations with other 
countries, William Windom, of Minnesota, 
has been appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury. He, too, was in the Senate. 
He will manage our financial matters. 
Thomas L. James, of New York, has been 
appointed Post Master General. He was 
formerly Post Master of New York City |} 
and was very popular there, He will see 
to the Post-Office business, Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, of Iowa, has been made Secre- 
tary of the Interior. He, too, was a mem- 
ber of the Senate. His department has 
charge of the Indians and Patents. Robert 
T. Lincoln, of I., Secretary of War. He 


is a son of the ‘‘ Martyr President.” Wayne | 3i24 


McVeagh, of Penn. is Attorney General ; 
he has charge of the law matters of the 
republic; William H, Hunt, of Louisana, 
is Secretary of the Navy ; he has charge of 
our shipping interests, our ships of war. 

The last Congress appropriated $175,000 
to purchase a vessel to search for the Jean- 
nette. There were two whaling vessels 
with the Jeannette and all these went 
through Bhering’s strait and have not been 
seen since, but once, It is not proposed to 
wait as the English Government did, but 
to rescue these ships before the men are 
starved to death, if possible. 

Alexander II. Czar of Russia was assas- 
sinated in St. Petersburg, on Sunday after- 
noon, March 18, at 2 o’clock. He was 
riding home in his carriage, and a bomb 
was thrown by some one in the crowd and 
it exploded underneath without injuring 
him ; he alighted, but a second bomb was 
thrown, and this shattered both legs ter- 
ribly. He was conveyed home and died 
at 4o’clock. It-is said the bombs were of 
glass and were filled with nitro-glycerine. 
This man was born in 1818, and became 
emperor in 1855. He attempted many re- 
forms, abolished the secret police, and 
finally liberated the serfs, then number- 
ing 23 millions, But there were many 
dissatisfied ; the Nihilists, especially, in- 
creased in power; and they have threat- 
ened his life repeatedly. It is supposed 
he was murdered by one of this secret 
order, 

This country employs a great many 
men, in the post-offices, light-houses, cus- 
tom houses, and in foreign cities. These 
last are either ministers or consuls. When 
a new president goes into office he usually 
turns out some of those who are in, and 
puts in new men—men who have helped 
to elect him. It will not be extensively 
done, because pretty much all now in 
office are Republicans. 


Paper money can be burned and then it 
is gone forever, Notsofast. If you can 
show in any way that you have lost this 
money you can get it back again. An ex- 
press car was burned at Owego, New York, 
and in it were three iron safes. Amon 
ay valuables were several o 

1,000 bonds, and the ashes were sent to 

in. to be exchanged for new notes. 

The = will give new ones if the 

number and denomination of the notes can 

be ascertained, It isa curious fact that 

paper can be burned to a mere black goso- 
mer and yet the writing on it be read, 
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Close connections made — J unction Points. 
Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

Insist upon Ticket nts — you Tickets via this 
road. amine ; your Tickets, and refuse to buy if fey 
Ifyou wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 

Ue our Tickets by this route, AND W. 
Marvin Hughitt, 24d V.P. & Gen'l Mang’r Chigago. 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
redundant fullness and unsatisfactory brevity. 

Il. Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 


It is the ONLY LINE running 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 
2 not read over the Chicago ‘& North-Western 
TAKE 
ng M4 Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Everybody reads Tum Sun. (In the editions of this 
I. All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
THE Sun long ago discovered the golden mean between 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to 


mankind. From morning to morning Tux Sun prints a| 0 


continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 


IL. Good writing in every column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every supject. 

IV. Honest comment. Tue Sun's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamable in Democrat or Republi- 
can. 

VI. Absolute independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles. 
THE Scw believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 1881 
and the years immediately following will probably de- 
cide this supremely important contest. Tae Sun be- 
lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Daily Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, post paid, is 55 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday 

paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price, 
is 65 cents a month, or $70.70 a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Tax Sun is also furnished sep- 
arately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. 

Tne price of the WrEk1iy Sun, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs often 

sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 
Address I. W. Exeuanp, 
Publisher of Tax Sun, New York City. 
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Special Offer. 


We —_ — of ‘‘ School 
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or two new subscribérs to the ‘Coma RtON 
and ten cents postage. 

Such a large number of teachers have 
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month longer. The deman 

that we shall issue immediately a 
new edition. It will be im ible in this 
number to spare room for but one of the nu- 
merous letters of praise or commendatory 
notices of the press on this voiume, but we 
assure every one that they will be more 
than satisfied if they procure it, We send 
it postpaid for 75.cents. 
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EB. L. KELLOGG &CO. | 
21 Park Place, New York. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Kelloge’s School Management. 
Price, 76 Cents. 
This is a capital volume tor the practical teacher. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


. De Graff's School-Room Guide. 
Prof. E. V. De Graff has been appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Schools for several years 
as Conductor of Institutes. He also receives ap- 
pointments by the State Superintendents in 
Penn., N. J., and W. Va. He has probably ad. 
dressed more teachers than any other man. This 
book is a careful statement of the instruction 
given by him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognised as a standard 
work on practical teaching. Among the subjects 
treated are—Reading, Phonics, Spelling, Penman- 
ship, Drawing, Language, History, Recitations, 
Calisthenics, Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, Climate, Management, &e., &. 
OUR PROPOSITION. 

This valuable book will cost you $1.50. We will 
send it to you post-paid as a premium for two 
new subscribers to the Iystrrurs, and twenty- 
five cents postage, or one subscriber to the Jour- 
NAL and 25 cts. postage, or for five to the Comp.- 
NION, postage free. It really costs you but 25 
cents from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


believes | 2, Calkins’ Object Lessons. 


Prof. Calkins is the Superintendent of the Pri- 
mary Schools in New York city, and has had a 
wide experience. He is one of the wisest of 
counsellors and is greatly beloved by the teachers 
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subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be recefved. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL to their friends 


to the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 


Our Eastern AGENCY.—The SoHOOL JouRNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Bram- 
field St., Boston. He will receive supscriptions for the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSrrTuTE, and SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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SEND mn’ Your Susscrrprion.—We have 
sent a bill for the JouRNAL to every sub- 
scriber, whose subscription is due, and ask 
you to remit the amount to us promptly by 
money order or registered letter. We shall 
make. it worth many times its price. Let 
Pr sep: from you promptly with the amount 
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THERE are teachers who have been urged. 


to take the JournaL and who do so for a 
year ; there being no one to urge them at the 

of the new year they do not re- 
new. Thisis bad. Let all whose subscrip- 
tions run out renew at once. We will guar- 
antee you will get ten times the value of the 
. ae you pay. Can you not afford fourcents 
& week to learn what the most successful 
educators are thinking about and how they | 
teach ? Or rather can youafford 


Tue field is large and the laborers are few. 
This is true of education as well as of religion. 
It is much easier to find a teacher who will 
read the JourNAL, than one who will read, 
WRITE and ACT. But this is the only way 
all reforms are carried forward. When 
one can read the JourNAL a whole year and 
not be moved into writing his or her approval 
or dissent or make a single suggestion, we 
cannot but feel that our work has been -in 
vain for him. 





AN attempt has been made to change our 
school-age from 4 to 21 as it now is by law to 
5 to 18. There are great variations ; one state 
has one period and one another, thus no ac- 
curate comparison can be made. It is stated 
ina southern paper that in N. Y. State the 
number of persons of school-age is 1,641,173 
and that only 1,146,913 are in schools. And 
from this the conclusion is drawn that the 
per centage of illiterates is very large. We) 
cannot draw this conclusion until we know 
how many of these people are between the} 
ages of 14 and 21, for a great, number leave | 
school at the age. Of the school population | 
in N. Y. City only one third are in grammar 
schools; this shows that one third is in| 
business. It does not show one third is 
illiterate. 





“The Public School Question.” 


In the North American Review for April 
Bishop McQuaid presents the Romanist view 
of the public schools. This is essentially 
that religion, dogmatic theology, should be 
made a part of a child’s education. The 
bishop says our schools are “‘ stranded on a 
rock” because this is not done. And he goes 
on to assert, 

(i) That “thoughtful men are annoyed 
and disappointed at the fruits of our com- 
mon schools.” 

(2) That the founders (and their succes- 
sors) of the American Republic believed that 
religion could not be divorced from secular 
education. 

(3)..That the Episcopalians say "to do their 
“full duty by the children they must be 
gathered into schools thoroughly Christian” 
+and this is followed in theory by all the 
other sects. 

And so the Romanists are providing satis- 
factory schools for their children : In 1880 
expending over six millions of dollars, and 
teaching over 400,000 children ; in New York 
State alone over 20,000. (He claims that 
New York city is saved $437,000 annually by 
the Romanists; that Rochester is saved 
$117,000. 

The bishop asks the other Christian sects 
what they have to show that looks like this ? 
The idea of reading from the Bible he scorns ; 
it needs a living teacher. He avers “ that 
the belief is growing day by day that the 
public schools are failures.” He avers that 
they foster communism ; that houses of cor- 
rection are multiplying out of. proportion to 
the population ; that lunatic asylums cannot 
‘be built fast enough ; that divorces are be- 











successfully 
to be without his knowledge ? 





coming alarmingly frequent ; that normal 


schools educate those who do not follow 
teaching ; that the children of the poor are 
not cared for, and hence the Children’s Aid 
Society was needed ; that thousands of chil- 
dren are adrift in the streets in spite of the 
immense expenditure of money. 

It is not proposed to reply to these asser- 
tions. It is fair to hear the other side ; it is 
wise to listen and hear the faults of what we 
deem a perfect system pointed out. And 
when the Romanists show us by their expen- 
ditures that they believe in education, we 
must respect them if they differ from us. 





Religion in the Schools. 


The change of public sentiment respecting 
the teaching of religion in the public schools 
is one of the most remarkable on record. : In 
fact, it has been made so swiftly that one’s 
head fairly swims. Most of us of mid-age 
began in schools where the minister came 
‘around to question us in theoretical and 
|practical religion. But such a thing would 

not now be tolerated. And more than this, 
it may be stated as a fact disagreeable, sig- 
nificant, or what you please, that the Protes- 
tant population do not careeven to have the 
Bible read and prayer made. Some commu- 
nities have gone further than others, it is 
true, but they all have lost faith in what is 
at the best merely a formal recognition of 
Christianity in the public schools. They de- 
pend on the church and Sunday-school as a 
means of transmitting the faith of the fa- 
thers and mothers to the children. 

As an example, in a certain town a Protes- 
tant clergyman, who had preached against 
the Romanists removing the Bible from the 
schools, and who was a man of order and 
piety, sent his son to a private school where 
there was no reading of the Bible, when he 
might have sent him to one where there was 
Bible reading. His plea was that one school 
was more thorough than the other, 

The truth is, the Protestants have of their 
own accord removed the Bible ; they have 
done it for three reasons : 

1. To give the Romanists no foothold for 
demanding a share of the public money. 

2. To forestall the influence of teachers of 
different sects ; for one year a Baptist is the 
teacher, the next a Presbyterian, etc. 

3. To meet a popular protest against Puri- 
tanism, in its popular sense. 

It is evident to all that we have been 
swinging tothe opposite pole and the schools 
being the creatures of the popular will show 
the change. 

The people have the control, and they think 
the schools are simply and solely for 
secular education. That the pupil may 
also receive religious education they say 
is for his parents to decide upon; also that 
the public can do no more than expect him 
to behave himself in a moral and upright 
way, keeping the laws of the land. This 
public sentiment believes can be achieved 
without any dogmatic theology. 

Such is the attitude of the public to-day. 
That it would be better ifthe child had a 





teacher of deep religious motives, no one can 
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fora moment deny. The solid faith of our 
fathers and mothers should be transmitted 
to their offspring ; but this cannot be done 
by the itinerant teachers that flood the land. 
Can it be done by those who are the hap- 
hazard teachers, to-day in the school-room 
and to-morrow book-agents ? Can it be done 
by those who are professional teachers, and 
yet have no religious convictions ? 

The only means left (beside the family) is 
the founding of schools in which the truths 
of the Christian religion shall jbe efficiently 
taught. And we rejoice that the Sunday 
schools of all denominations are growing 
more and more powerful day by day. Itisa 
hopeful sign in the educational heavens. 





Why Some Teachers Do Not Succeed. 


They are lazy. 

They neglect details. 

They have no eye to order. 

They hope to get along without effort. 

They are easily discouraged. 

They fail to know what the world is doing. 

They do not find out what other teachers 
are doing. 

They do not try to improve. 

They have too much outside business. 

They talk politics too much. 

They philosophize on everything but their 
own business. 

They fail to have new ideas. 

They fail to use such as they have. 

They are penny wise and pound foolish. 

They have become dry, stale and repulsive 
to live children. 

They think inferior work does just as well 
as good work. 

They are not polite enough. 

They think most things take too much 
trouble. 

They use poor judgment. 

They fail to practice what the educational 
papers tell them. 

They rely on the little stock of goods they 
began business with. 

They do not study the children. 

They forget the art of teaching is an art 
that requires study. 

They can see the weak points in their 
scholars, but not in themselves. 

They are stingy towards themselves. 

They read no educational papers or books. 

They know so much they will learn no 
more. 

They think they cannot learn any thing 
more about their art. 

They are trying to go into something else. 

They do not determine to be the best 
teachers in the place. 

They are rusty and without ambition. 

They began with a small stock of ideas 
and have not increased it. 

They follow the same method with each 
class. 

They keep away from their pupils. 

They never visit the parents. 

They attend no teachers’ meetings. 

They do not seek for inspiration by study- 
ing the methods of the best teachers. 

They complain too much. 

They do not see that the profession is as 
high as the teacher themselves raise it. 

They do not study the great masters of the 
art. 

They drop the school when it is out, and 
never think of it again until they come be- 
fore their pupils next day. 


They underrate the business. 

They think any one can teach who knows 
a little about the studies. 

They over estimate themeciwul 

They under-estimate the pupils. 

They think the school was made for them. 

They neglect to think of the pupil is good 
at every point. 

They do not take common sense as the 
guide, but hug a formalism handed down 
from the dark ages. 

They do not study over the lessons. 

They do not travel, etc., and all to be a 
better teacher. 

They fail to manage with tact. 

They are not in real earnest to teach, so 
that ‘‘ to-morrow find them further than to- 
day.” 
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Studies in Synonyms No, 4. 





By Onartes Dop, 
4. Asare, Susstpz, Ozase, Disconrixvs, Desist, Inrerserr. 

To saBATE means to come down or bring down in 
strength ; to suBsIDE means to sink to comparative rest 
after disturbance. An epidemic is abating when the num- 
ber of its victims is diminishing; the ocean subsides after a 
tempest. Violent emotions, like anger, grief, etc., are said 
to abate or to subside, according as we wish to direct atten- 
tien to the loss of their original strength, or to the fact of 
their having settled into a more quiet state. That which 
has been bigh in action abates ; that which has been in 
agitation subsides. 

To cEasE is to come to an end; to DIscoNTINUE is to put 
to an end. We cease (from) doing a thing; we discontinue 
the thing itself. He who would obey the scriptural in- 
junction, “cease to do evil,” must discontinue all evil prac- 
tices. To cease is applied to inani.wate as well as animate 
nature; to discontinue always involves the volition of a 
conscious agent. The rain ceases; the robin discontinues 
its song. 

To prstst implies an unwilling leaving off. To mvrermir 
implies alternate action and rest. We desist from our en- 
deavors when we find them unavailing; we intermit them 
when fatigued; we discontinue them at our own pleasure 
or caprice, 

QUESTIONS. 

What is the meaning ot abate? Ot subside? Which of 
these verbs would you apply to an epidemic? Which to 
the ocean? And why, in each case? What is the differ 
ence between the abatement and the subsidence of an emo- 
tion? What is the meaning of cease? Of discontinue? 
Give an illustrative sentence, showing the intransitive 
nature of the one and the transitive nature of the other, 
Which implies volition? Can we say the rain discontin- 
ues? Why not? Can we say the robin ceases its song? 
Why not? May we say the robin ceases singing? Ceases 
to sing? What does desist mean? Jntermit? Illustrate 
the difference between desist, intermit and discontinue ? 

EXERCISE. 

The orator said, I will -—-—— my remarks until the 
tumult has 

There has been no 
have labored for it without 
to hope for its triumph. 

Said the father to bis scapegrace son, I will from 
giving you my advice since it is so unwelcome and so bar- 
rea of results. 

A person with proper self-respect will ——— his visits 
when he perceives they are not agreeable. 

A suitor with a due regard to his own dignity will 

from paying attentions to a lady who scorns his 


of my zeal for the cause; I 
; and I have not 


love. 

The discoveries of the geologist need net cause the 
theologian to ——— one iota of his faith in the Mosaic 
record, 

The wild commotion of the elements had partially ——— 
but the mutterings of the storm had not entirely ————. 

The Indian, while his horse was in full eareer, leaped to 
the ground, picked up his bow, and mounted again, the 
horse not having ——— his course, nor ——— his speed 





for an instant, 





To —-—— an important work without sufficient reasons 
evinces instability of character. 

“A su yaathor.is equally in danger of the diminu- 
tion .of his fame, whether he continues or to 
write,” +Dr. Jonson. 

The fron interest seems to be firmly established, whether 
the policy of protection be continued or 

The un——— assiduity with which the old alchemist 
pursued his labors had bent his frame and paled his cheek ; 
but the vigor of his pulse was un————, and the vivid light 
in his eye showed that the tumult of his vision teeming 
brain had not ———. 

A spoiled child will not 
tained the object of its desires. 


crying until it has ob- 





For the SoHOOL JOUBNAL. 
Lessons in Botany. 


The only way to teack botany is to have the plant in 
the hands of the pupil; nevertheless something may be 
done in respect to leaves by drying them; also by means 
of colored plates. The pupils may thus learn to use terms, 
for a new language will be employed in treating every 
new subject. In April the teacher should begin with his 
class. He should work out a definite plan. It is not 
enough to do a little hap-hazard work each day. There 
are over 160 orders, but the most common ones are few in 
number and can be exemplified. 1 The Crowfoots, 6 Ber- 
berids, 10 Water-pitchers, 12 Poppyworts, 13 Crucifera, 16 
Violets, 18 St. John’s Worts, 21 Pinkworts, 22 Purslanes, 
24 Mallows, 30 Flaxworts, 40 Maples, 41 Soapworts, 44 
Vines, 46 Legumes, 47 Roses, 52 Onagrads, 55 Currants, 
53 Umbels, 66 Honeysuckles, 67 Madderworts, 70 Aster- 
worts, 71 Lobeliads, /3 Heathworths, 77 Primworts, 83 
Trumpet flowers, 86 Figworts, 89 Labiate plants, 94 Night- 
shades, 113 Elmworis, 118 Walnuts, 119 Oaks, 120 Birch, 
122 Willows, 127 Conifera, 131 Aroids, 138 Orchids, 140 
Amaryllids, 143 Irids, 147 Trilliads, 148 Lilyworts, 156 
Grasses. 

Here are 42 orders (the numbers are Prof. Wood's), and 
nearly all the plants seen by pupils are members of these 
families, The plan at the basis is the same.as would be 
employed by a teacher who had a few hundred children to 
become acquainted with. He meets with one and learns 
his name is Smith ; soon he sees ancther who resembles 
this one and he says with confidence, “ Your name is 
Smith.” And so of the rest; he puts them together in 
families. 5 

The first work is the mastery of a few technical terms. 
These are the most common: Axis. capsule, linear, lanceo- 
late, terminal, terete, species, aerial, midvein, pinnatifid, 
venation, perrennial, acute, alternate, anther, calyx, co- 
rolla, deciduous, ovary, parallel-veined, peduncle, petals, 
pistil, pollen, sepals, stamens, obovate, reticulate, sessile, 
scape, palmate, umbel, annual, caducous, cordate, reni- 
form, stipules, axil, peltate. 

This is enough tor a beginning. They need not, and 
should not, all be learned at once, The only way to!earn 
them is to use them. Take a plant, roots and all, in your 
hand, and pointing out the main root say, “ This is the 
amis,” etc. Have the terms used. Many terms refer to 
leaves. The teacher should gather during the summer a 
great variety of leaves, such as will exemplify the various 
terms, as palmate, peltate, ete. By drying these carefully 
and putting them in boxes they can easily be handed about. 
The next thing is to get the plant to iliustrate a tamily. 
The dogtooth violet comes early in the spring and can be 
easily got. It belongs to the Liryworrs. As soon as th's 
is studied get a large sheet of paper (buff paper, turee feet 
long and wide is good) and put on it the facts about the 
flower, under the head calya—sepals, corolla, petals, sta- 
mens, pistil, leaves, petiale, blade, venation, root, etc. If 
a pupil can draw the flower let that be done. Ink and s. 
small brush will be needed. Have the letters large so they 
can be seen across the room. Put on the date. Now 
suspend it. Next obtain spring beauty (order portulacacae) 
and in the same way describe it and suspend the descrip- 
tion), then early crowfoot and liver leaf (crowfoot), blood- 
root (order poppyworts), and so proceed. There are two 
cautions necessary. Do not mistake a knowledge of tech- 
nical terms for a knowledge of plants, It is much easier to 
stody the book than plants ; you will need no book tor 4 
long time. Bring in plants and talk about them and ques- 
tion about them ; use the technical term and get your pv- 
pils to do it understandingty ; if they do this you have 
taught. them botany and taught them properly. 

Do not overlook the great end—the veletion of plants 
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It is no uncommon thing for a pupil to learn a great deal 
about plants and not discover their relations—that the 
species resemble each other erough to be grouped into 
orders and the orders enough to te grouped into classes. 
Of course they will not see this at first, but if you see it 
they will see it. 





For the SomooL JouRNAL. 


Moral Lessons. 


OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 

The basis of the moral lesson must be some striking 
anecdote in which the rule ef human conduct is perceived. 
It is like looking through a dusty window; by rubbing it 
you see it more and more clearly. Christ used parables 
for this reason. The teacher should select anecdotes and 
put in his scrap-book and thus have a store on hand. No 
speaker is so effective as he who has a story that “points” 
the trath he would announce. The story in this case was 
an incident that came under my own observation. 

“The Bible commands children to obey their parents, 
and it promises long life to those who do it. I remember 
an incident that showed me the trath of that command. 
In the town in which I lived there was a family, father, 
mother, son and daughter. The father was the post- 
master and was greatly respected; the mother was a 
teacher in the Sunday School; the daughter was a good 
and studious pupil; the son James was disobedient and 
deceitful. He was in a different department from bis 
sister and would absent himselt from school] and then bring 
excuses purporting to be written by his father. 

I met his father one day and learned from him 
that he supposed James to have been in school 
during the week previous; when I told him a 
paper with his name had been given me asking the 
absence of James to be excused, he seemed as- 
tonished. I went to his house and found James; 
and it was then understood that there were to be 
no more absences. James premised his father 
that he weuld attend school and forsake his bad 
compavions, We all hoped he would keep his 
promise. 

In a few days James was absent again. I 
called and informed Mrs. R.———and it was 
tound he had gone down on the river to shoot 
ducks and that his companions were the same 
ones who had before led him to disobey his 
father. The next day he was present and I speke 
to him about his conduct and urged him to obey 
his father. He promised to come to schoel and I 
felt encouraged. Ina few days he was absent 
again, I felt much cast down in mind about it. 
The sehool was dismissed. and I sat at my desk 
alone. I looked over the list of names and 
made the necessary marks to show what lessons 
had been recited. 

Suddenly, I heard footsteps, the door flew 
open endja pupil {rushed in—“ Oh! Mr.——— 
James isshot. He went down the river and m 
handlingfthe gun it went off and killed him. The men 
want you to come down and break the news to his mo- 
ther.” > ‘ 

I went out ard walked down the street. There stood 





' the wagon, and beside it a groop of children. The men 


referred to were the companions of James; they were 
scarcely older than he; they did not dare to go to the 
house and had sent for me. It was a sad scene, for he 
was an only son and greatly loved, though disobedient. 

He died in health and strength. He might have been 
living to day if he had ebeyed his parents, And he 
would have been far happier, toe. He had Saturday 
for hunting and firshing; he could have had out-door 
sports and not have disobeyed. The number of boys 
who lose their lives by swimming, boating, hunting and 
by their parents permission is very small A thousand 
die of disobedience, where one dies in obedience,” 





Chemistry in the Public Schools. 


Those who are teaching the elements of chemistry will 
be interested in a new apparatus for holding the reagents, 
Few schools can afford a separate room ; this:can be put 
in a case and easily bronght out and placed on the table. 
It is in effect a large castor; the bottles may be made to 
revolve ard bring any particular thing betore the operator. 
These stands are made by J. & H. Berge, 101 Greenwich 





lar. In a large school such an apparatus is furnished to 
each pupil. The cost complete is about $15.00. 

Supposing the teacher to have given the pupil instruc- 
tion as to the elementa:y ideas, to have shown him how to 
transfer acids by means of a tube, how to use test tubes, 
how to use the spirit-lamp, how to filter, how to use the 
blow-pipe, and how to clean the apparatus, all of which 
may have required a half dozen lessons. I will now desig- 
nate a few simple methods otf finding the compositiun of 
some compounds. Copper is easily tested for. The solu- 
tion of the salt is put in a test tube, and ammonia is added 
drop by drop. It contains copper if a bluish-green preci- 
pitate is formed which dissolves, forming a rich, dark-blue 
solution. Another test is to put a drop of the salt soluticn 
on a clean knife-blade. After a minute or two dip the 
blade into water, a spot of copper costing will be seen 
Another test is to take a few drops of the salt solution, 
add a tablespoonful of water, and boil on the spirit lamp ; 
the liquid wiil turn brown if there is coppe: in it. 

Lead is another element easily tested for. If to a selu- 
tion a little potassium iodide is added it will give a yellow 
precipitate. If sulphuric acid is added it gives a white 
precipitate. If potash is added, sulphretted hydrogen 
gives a black precipitate. 

Of course all this supposes a knowledge of chemistry on 
the part of the teacher. But suppose he has none, can 
he learn chemistry? Most certainly. Nor can we think 
ot any apparatus so handy and so portable as that figured 
above. An elementary work is needed as a guide, and 








street, N. Y., and we learn they are becoming very popa- 


practice will enable one to make experiments with success, 





After the pupil has mastered the outlines of chemistry so 
as to know what is meant by the terms (for technical 
terms constitute the bulk of what is to be known,) then 
let him buy a little work “ Rain's Chemical Exercises,” 
(D. Appleton & Oo.) and work out the problems there 
given. A resolute girl or boy of seventeen years of age 
could do this. Chemistry is neither difficult nor repulsive. 
At all events there are many very interesting experi- 
ments that can be made by the teacher that will illustrate 
the great facts of chemistry. The acids and bases can be 
explained; an exhibition made of each, and the wode of 
distinguishing each. The mystery that hovers about the 
subject ought to be removed, and this the teacher can do. 
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The Primary Class. 


QUESTIONS. 

Why do people gather hay in the summer ? 

Why do they dry it? 

Teli.me the names of the different kinds of birds you 
have seen, 

How many numbers can you make with the figures 1, 
2, 8,4? 

What is flour made of ? 

What is a grocery ? 

What is a dry good store ? 

What is a bank? 








What is a charch ? 

Why do we pave the streets ? 

Why do we plant trees ? 

Why should we be kind to animals ? 

What is the most useful article in the school room ? 

Why should we be polite ? 

Should we offer a seat to visitors ? 

Should we stare at strangers ? 

Are poorly dressed people bad people ? 

Do we raise coffee ? 

What animal does mutton come from? Veal? Beef? 
Pork ? 

When the tin wears off, what is left ? 

Suppose you could not buy any flannel, what could you 
do to supply yourself ? 

Could you make apples if you could not buy any ? 

Why do people wear different dresses from what they 
did years ago ? 

What becomes of the snow when it melts ? 

Why is it warmer now than a few months ago ? 





Moral Culture, 





The following 1s an extract of a report made before the 
Queens County Teacher's Association ; 

With a sound mind in a sound body, there should be 
such a development of moral character as would render 
the whole a “ fit temple for the indwelling of Holy Spirit.” 

We are responsible for physical development because 
upon that largely depends our comfort and happiness in 
this life, and because the condition of the body 
materially affects the mind. We are responsible 
for mental development because, a knowledge of 
facts, and the ability to reason from cause to 
effect, fit us to properly care for our bodies, and 
to perform the several duties of life. And we 
are responsible for moral development because 
that alone will control our actions in life, and in 
sure a proper use of our physical and mental en- 
ergies, and because it enables us to understand 
our relations to our fellow men. 

In fact a well developed moral character, not 
only regulates the life of its possessor, and in- 
fluences other lives, but it assists largely in devel- 
oping Christian character and affects our destiny 
for the eternity to come. 

Undoubtedly mental training has more than 
kept pace with physical and moral culture. Too 
many pupils leave our common schools—our high 
schools and our colleges, luaded down with facts, 
and having a good stock of undigested theories, 
but with the powers of reason and judgment 
largely undeveloped, and with a very limited 
knowledge of current events, of the rights and 
duties of citizenship, or of the common prac- 
tical things of every day life. 

But what can we say of the morals of the age? 

Is the moral standing of the present genera- 
tion what might be expected from a pecple who boast 
of their intelligence ? 

No, far very far from it. Moral wrecks lie all around us, 
and if we could see as with the patural eye the moral de- 
formities and diseases that pervade society we would 
shudder at the horrid sight—and rather than have our in- 
nocent fair-haired girls and boys exposed to its wily ways, 
and contaminating influences, we could almost bear to 
have their bodies “return to the dust, and their spirits 
to the God who gave them.” 

Moral corruption has eaten its way into politics, busi- 
nese, churches and homes,—deceiving, betraying and 
destroying. 

And do not many of us devote our energies to the de- 
velopment of intellect—regardiess or moral growth, tor- 
getting thateven “a little learning is a dangerous thing” 
in the hands of a person who has no moral character to 
control it, and trying to excuse ourselves on the ground 
that “moral culture” is not laid down in the course of 
study adopted by our Board of Trustees ? 





I like the T. I. It contains more on Public Education 
than all the others put together. 8. A. (Wisconsin.) 


I have been teaching for six years and have never seen 
any school journal as highly satisfactory as Taz Tsacumns 
Inetrrcrs. I feel that if it was more widely circulated 
there would be better teachers and better schools, 

North Carolina. Lo. W. 
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Quéstion Box. 


In Adams’ Arithmetic under Compound Numbers after 

the time tables there was a couplet as follows: 
“At Dover Dwells, George Brown Esquire, 
Good Oarlos Finch And David Fryer.” 

Will you explain the use of it, L. 

(It was a device.of the old chronologists to fix to the 
seven days of the week the first seven letters of the 
alphabet, as follows: toJan. 1 A, Jan. 2 B, ete. The 
year 1881 began on Saturday, hence Saturday has A, San- 
day has B, and so B is the Sunday letter—but called by 
the chronologists the dominical or master letter.) 

Now as the first day of Jan is A, as it has 31 days, Feb, 
1 will be D; and in a similar way, March 1 will be D; 
Aprill G@; May 1B; June 1 E; July 1 G; August 1 
©; September 1 F; October 1 A; November 1 D; De 
cember 1 F. The couplet above cited holds these facts ac- 
cording to the principles of mnemonics. Its use is to find 
what day of the week, any day of the month is, say Oc- 
tober.15. We proceed as follows. We must know the 
dominical or Sunday letter, it is for 1881 B, as above ex- 
plained, October 1 is A, (“and” the couplet standing for 
October,) this is Saturday, for every Saturday will be A, 
then the 8th and 15th will be on Saturday, And so of 
any other days, 

When was the calendar corrected? 2, 

(The calendar as made by Julius Ossar was in use 
several centuries before it was discovered to be imperfect. 
He had ordered the year to be 365 days and six hours 
long; but it was eleven minutes and ten seconds less than 
this, so that an error ofa day in every 131 years was 
made. Pope Gregory in 1582 undertook to correct this, 
and so October 5 was called October 15, This brought 
the vernal equinox to the 21 of March, where it was at 
the time of the council of Nice. For many centuries the 
Christian Church began the year March 25, though the 
early Romans began the year on Jan. 1. The change made 
by Pope Gregory was not made in England until 1752; 
the 3d of September was called the 14, for by this time 
the error had become 11 days. At this time the time for 
beginning the year was also changed trom March 25 to 
January 1, This gave rise to designating dates before 
September 8, 1752, as in old style (0. 8.) and dates since 
as new style (N. S.) 

The Greeks had twelve lunar months in the year and 
then every eight years they had a year of fifteen months. 
This was an ancient device. The Romans after Numa’s 
time used twelve lunar months and a month was added 
every second year; but the matter was so badly managed 
that the summer months at last occured in winter! Julius 
Cassar consulted with the astronomer Sosigenes and it 
was decided to add ninety days, so that year consisted of 
445 days and was known in history as the “year of con- 
fusion.” 

Explain the difference between the use of ‘in’ and ‘into,’ 
For instance, what is the difference between “ walk in the 
parlor” and “walk into the parlor.” “ Pour water in a 
cup,” and “ pour water into a cup”; or “the water is in a 
cup,” or “ the water is into a cup.” Which is correct? 

In is opposed to out of; it indicates presence within 
limits, as “in the house.” It indicates a state, as “‘ the 
boy is in the closet,” 

Into expresses entrance, or passing from the outside to 
the interior: it follows verbs of motion, as ‘‘come into the 
house.” It indicates movement or transition that requires 
effort, as “I will look into the matter.” 

Hence, “ walk inéo the parlor” is correct ; so is, “ pour 
water into a cup;” “ the water is in the cup.” 





Things to Tell the Scholars. 


(PREPARED FOR THE N. Y. SoHOOL JOURNAL.) 

Gus-Maxine.—In New York city gas costs $3.00 per 
1,000 feet. Look at Manchester, England. In 1844 it 
cost $1.50; it has come down to last year’s figure of 75 
cents, and a further reduction is prowised. Besides this, 
there are profits ot 19 cents per 1,000 given te the public, 
for the works are owned by the city. The heaviest day's 
consumption has been over thirteen million cubic teet and 
the storage capacity of all the holders is over eleven mil- 
lions, 


Taz Disappearance or a River.—The river Bradford 
broke through the roof-of a disused mine at Alport, in 
Derbyshire, and a great number of men are employed to 
fill up the gap. The stream, however, still flows through 
the mass of rock and timber thrown into the opening, and, 





finds its way to the Derwent underground. It is impossi- 
ble to divert the stream by reason of the conformation of 
the ground. A large number of persons have visited the 
spot where a river has disappeared. 


FrrMeENTATION is a great process of nature going on all 
the time and producing a greater or less degree of alcohol. 
The amount of alcohol produced by fermentation in the 
light wines varies from five the ten per cent. In many of 
the wines it is quite sufficient to produce a certain degree 
of intoxication, the effect of the wine on the human body 
depending altogether upon the character and temperament 
of the person. A single glass will produce more effect on 
some persons than a whole bottle on others. Distillation 
is a modern procces, by which the aleohol is extracted 
from the grape juice or other substance possessing it. 
The distilled liquors, rum, gin, brandy, whiskey and the 
like, possess, therefore, 2 large amount of alcohol, reach- 
ing im brandy, for example, fifty per cent., and sometimes 
more, 

Tue preparatory operations have been finished, the 
work of boring the great tunnel through the Arlberg has 
now actually commenced, This tunnel will be one of the 
longest in the world, though not so long as that of St. 
Gothard. So far the operations on the eastern side of the 
Arlberg have progressed very favorably. The réck there 
founded is a micaceous slate, through which the contrac- 
tors find it possible to advance at that rate of from three 
to four meters day. On the western side, on the other 
hand, the advance of the tunrel is retarded and the opera- 
tions frequently disturbed by the repeated downrush of 
large quantities of water. The contractors were warned 
before commencing the work that this was only to be ex- 
pected. The geologists further advised that the tunnel 
should be carried through a lower stratum of rocks, which 
are of denser material and watertight, but their warnings 
were, unfortunately, disrevacded. 


Krane-st.—Kiang-si ig that province of China in which 
Kiukiang is the treaty port, and Nanchang-fu the capital, 
and . has ; 23,000,000 inhabitants: Kiang-si is a little 
larger than all New England. It extends.some four 
hundred miles south of Kiukiang, and there borders on 
the Canton province. Several large rivers drain this 
section, emptying into the Poyang Lake, One of these, 
the Kan River, with its numerous towns and villages, 
and its high, fertile, level banks, much resembles the 
Nile. The natives, busy drawing river-water to irrigate 
their fields, and the boatmen “tracking” in Indians file 
along the higher banks, increases the resemblance. Dr. 8. 
Wells Williams says, “As the voyagers ascend the Kan 
River, several large cities are passed, as Linkiang, 
Kih-ngan, Kanchau, and Nan-ngan, all capitals of de 
partments, besides numerous towns and villages, so that if 
the exteat of the river, and the area of the valley it drains, 
be considered, it will proably bear comparieon with that 
of any valley in this world for populousness, amount, and 
variety of productions and diligence of eultivation.” 

Sixx Growine.—It is easy to raise cocoons. Cocoons 
and eggs are both raised in Pennsylvania, m North Uaro- 
lina and in Missouri, for sale and export, The shearing of 
the cocoons or the filature is the step that has to be taken 
on an extended scale, The great cocoon market for the 
world is Marseilles. American grown cocoens can be sold 
at Marseilles as readily as any others, as soon as the quality, 
and especially the uniformity, of the cocoons become known 
in the markets. Here is one experience from Gwynedd, 
Pa., representing six weeks’ care of one crop. There were 
raised in one farmhouse, just.as an experiment and to see 
how it would work, thirty pounds of coceons and fifteen 
ounces of eggs. The cocoons are worth at a market two 
dollars a pound ; the eggs, from three to four dollars an 
ounce. From, a North Carolina farmer comes afletter on a 
larger scale ; he has put up 150 racks this year, four feet 
long by three wide, and each rack is to accommodate 2,000 
worms; he expects to raise this summer 1,000 barrels of 
cocoons (North Carolina cocoons, ‘pure white, took a pre- 
mium at the Centennial), but this grower raises also from 
the French eggs the large’ flesh-colored cocoons, of which 
about 190 weigh ‘a pourid,and ‘from the Japanese eggs 
also a fine cocoon. The reason the cocéons must bé sent 
abroad to be sold Is that we have not yét reached the per- 
fection of reeling by machinery, although experimenting 
upon it. Silk is rseled in Europe because labor is cheaper. 


Russia.—The new Ozar intezds, from the. outset of his 
reign, to emulate the most creditable act of his father’s life 


by winning the good will .of the peasants, When the 
serfs were set free it was provided 


cupied by the serts stould be deeded to them, and then 
should be officially assessed and the value thereof paid to 
the former owners in yearly dues, which might be liqui- 
dated in money or labor. In order to facilitate the transfer 
ot the land, the dues were capitalized at six per cent and 
the government agreed to advance to the proprietors four- 
fifths of the gross sum. The remaining fifth was to be paid 
te the proprietors either at once er in installments by the 
peasants, who were also to give the government six per 
cent for forty-nine years on the sum advanced. 

Such was the arrangement, provided the peasants of a 
given commune consented to undertake the operation, 
which they were seldom willicg to do except in those ter- 
tile districts where the annual dues would be less than the 
rent which the land conveyed would bring in open market. 
The majority of the communes, however, refused to buy 
land on any terms, because they had an impressien that 
the Ozar meant to give it to them freely, and in these in- 
stances the landewners had to fall back on what was called 
the compulsory redemption, according to which they ac- 
cepted four-fifths of the assessed value from the govern- 
ment as full payment, the land being thereupon trausferred 
without the peasants being consulted. It is said that the 
new Ozar intends to remit a large part of this sum-—which 
will of course lower the rents in that proportion. 


Tux “Monetary Conterence,” to be held in Paris next 
month is to correct the question of gold and silver cur- 
rency. Italy is glad to accept the call, because she is on 
eve of resuming specie payments, which she desires to 
to do with beth gold and silver at a fixed standard. 
Germany now comes forward with regrets at having 
been willing to demonetize silver. The great object will 
be to fix once for all the irrevocable relative value of 
gold and silver, because the fluctuating standards have 
practically caused all the trouble. In 1849 and 1850, 
when the mines of California and Australia flooded the 
world ‘with gold, its relative value went down. And 
then when the silver mines of Nevada suddenly threw 
a flood of silver into general circulation, it naturally 
sunk in value. But just now the relative production is 
about equalized, so that it will be more easy to fix the 
standard. Cernuschi, the most celebrated and ‘intelligent 
of the foreign publicists, declares that both gold and sil- 
ver are by natural right to be counted money, and that 
the actual mass of these two metals is and will be in all 
time meney, and he believes that—let the mines produce 
equa! or unequal proportions—-it will be pessible to give to 
both a fixed relative value. When America was dis- 
covered, gold aad silver were to each other as one to 
ten. But the silver mines of Peru and Mexico reduced 
silver to fifteen to one of gold, and thus really it has 
been ever since, though it has gone to seventeen, and 
for a time even to nineteen.. But Cernuschi now says 
that it is, and for a long while will be likely to be, one 
to fifteen and a half. The countries of the Latin Union 
seem now to be agreed on this. These are France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, and Roumania; and 
if the United States, England, and Germany are willing 
to subscribe to this, the effect will be one standard 
throughout the greater portion of the commercial world. 





Ar a meeting held in Dundee, Scotland, lately, to con- 
sider the proposal to erect a college in that town, Dr. 
Baxter intimated that he was prepared to increase his 
subscription by $50,000, making the amount offered by 
him $675,000. 


A ueatruy child may, perhaps, safely enter the primary 
school at seven years of age. If nervous, or inolined to 
talk or be restless in sleep, better wait another year. Then 
eight years in the current of graded schools will bring one, 
fifteen or sixteen, prepared in brain- power and attainment 
to enter the high schoel. If any are to attend college or 
higher seminaries, nineteen or twenty years is young 
enough to enter them, as the brain is then beginning 
to grow still slower, and has attained more firmness to 
bear labor. Don’t let the pretty lip curl as you calculate 
your age when your sohool training will be completed. 
If you cannot wait that long, stop on the way, but do 
net cripple your mental power by cramming, or get the 
habit of superfciality by brushing lightly over. the whole 
course.in.less time, and before one is able to grasp it 
|Alas! for bad habits of thought acquired at school, They 
last too long. It is remarked, the world over, that Ameri- 
cans gome upon the stage rather young, but they {ade 
very, young. One year gained at the firat ond of active 
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' EDUCATIONAL NOTES " 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Miss Anya Battarn’s Lecrore serors rar New Yore 
Tzacners’ Association. Miss Anna Ballard of the New 
York Press Olub delivered her eloquent and scholarly 
lecture on Egypt to the teachers of New York city at 
Association Hall on Monday afternoon, and for an hour 
held the andience spellound. The long sojourn of the 
fair speaker in the land of obelisks gave her an exceptional 
opportunity to enrich her address with personal experi- 
ences which proved of great interest in treating her theme. 
Would that all might have the opportunity of enjoying 
the rare treat. of listening to this new star of the platform. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Inp1ana.—A Summer School of Science and Languages 
will be opened at Wabash Ooilepe, Orawfordsville, Ind., 
Suly 6th and continue six weeks. It will embrace Chem- 
istry, Natural History and Languages. 

Mr. Tuomas A. Scorr has recently made gifts to several 
institutions, amounting in the aggregate to over $150,- 
000. Of this $50,000 go to the endowment of the Chair 
of Mathematics m the University of Pennsylvania, $50, 
000 to Jefferson Medical College, $30,000 to the Orthope- 
dic Hospital, and $20,000 to the Children’s Department of 
the Episcopal Hospital. Mr. Scott was once a car driver 
in this city. 

Purapetpaa (Pa.)—-A teacher was lately arraigned 
before the Board of Education for teaching too much reli- 
gion to her pupils, the complainant being a Roman Oa- 
tholic priest, who claimed that she prejudiced the children 
against his Church and made Protestants of them. The 
Bev. Dr. Batterson, a Protestant Episcopal pastor in the 
same city, publicly accused a male teacher of being an ag- 
nostic, and of instructing his pup‘ls that the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation is untrue. 

Brooxiyy.—The practice of map-drawing is frequently 
urged on the pupils of our schools. It seems to be a pay- 
ing business in Brooklyn. It appears that a sewer was to 
be laid in Central avenue, and a set of maps was needed 
to lay the assessment. The Board of City Works con- 
tracted with Mr. Thomas W. Field, Superintendent of 
Schools, to furnish the needful maps, and actually paid 
him the sum of $3 ,400 tor them. This seemed an extra- 
vagant sum to pay for map-drawing, and so it came before 
the courts. The reteree thought $4,500 would have been 
a just sum for the map-drawing. However, the sum of 
$35,400 had been paid. Mr. Field was at the same time 
drawing $5,000 per year as Superintendent of Schools, and 
$4,000 as Assessor. So it appears that map-drawing 
pays the best. 


Witttams Cottece.— The newly elected President 
Prof. Carter, when formerly professor there, was noted 





| for being about the only one whom the students could not 


lock out of his reciting room. The freshman class, spurred 
on by this knowledge, undertook te lock bim out, and one 
night secured bolts, bars, cross-pieces, and everything im- 
aginable, and fastened up the door of his recitation room 
in such a way that they thought it would take at least 
half a day to open it. What was their chagrin on going 
to recitation after chapel the next morning to find the 
door unfastened, and Prof. Carter sitting in his usual chair, 
calmly smiling. Unfortunately, however, one of the 
students had the night before left a mat in the stove- 
pipe, which commenced to smoke as scon as the fire was 
fairly going, eo Prof. Oarter ordered the students to go to 
the chapel, where he would finish the recitation. About 
twenty of them bolted and did not go, of course a ease of 
direct disobedience, and they were dealt with after this 
style: Each one was required to call on President Hop- 
kins, who received them very cordially, and remarked, 
“Mr. , how is your father?” The freshman would 
reply, “Very well, I thank you.” “And how is your 
mother?” The freshman would remark that she was 
also well. ‘ Well,” says the President, “I guess you had 
better visit then fora few weeks. Good morning, Mr. 
———.” As far as heard from, it is the last time a body 
of stadents ever tried to get ahead of Prot. Oarter. 
Mnew.—A ‘complaint was made that the nerma! schoo 
at St. Cloud had attempted to compel students to r ttend the 
Presbyterian charch. This led to an investigation, and 
from the fall report which we have read, we mast conclude 
there was not any ground whatever for the charge. The 
committee were astonished to find there was no case 
before them, :[t appears that the Presbyterian charch is, 
for local reasons, strongre than the others; the place is 














new, and the other churches are struggling and not able to 
keep open all of the time. The pupils of the school natur- 
ally attended where they were sure of sermons. Some 
one appears to have inferred that they went there because 
they were compelled to. The complainant acknowledged 
that he had made an error. The vrincipal of this school ‘s 
Prot. D. L. Kiehle, who prepared himself for his work in a 
most conscientious manner. Graduating with honor at 
the Albany Normal School, he afterwards graduated from 
Hamilton College, and then, looking towards the ministry, 
graduated at the Union Theological Seminary. All these 
are institutions of high rank, and Mr. Kiehle was held in 
esteem in each of them, To this he added many years of 
successful teaching. Then fol'owed several years in the 
pulpit. But his knowledge of education brought him into 
the County Superintendency in Minnesota twelve years, a 
proper’ fitting for his present position. The poeple of 
Minnesota are exceedingly fortunate in having a man like 
Prof. Kiehle at the head of one of their normal schools. 
This investigation will show the public the high character 
and the great ability of the man. The normal schools ih 
the State of Minnesota have won favor by their excellent 
management. They met with, this year, opposition at the 
outset; they have gone on, and the appropriation for their 
support has been increased over last year. This is cer- 
tainly a triumph. 
FOREIGN. 

Loxpox.—The School Board met March 10. Mr. Mark 
Wilks moved—“ That the following words be inserted in 
the advertisement to be issued for a seventh inspector :— 
‘A woman is eligible for appointment.’” It mus* be borne 
in mind that this new female inspector would have to 
take her share in the work, viz., examining about 1,000 
children per week, that she must be thoroughly acquainted 
with the organization of schools, and must have an educa- 
tion superior to the teachers she would have to examine. 
With the understanding that these qualifications would 
be necessary he moved the resolution. 

Mr. Henry Gower did net think a woman was fitted for 
the work. Neither from his experience of the Board 
schools ¢id he consider that the teachers would care for a 
woman examining the schools. 

The Rev. J. Ooxhead trusted the Board would not 
shelve this matter. It was not a question as to whether 
a certain class disliked the inspection of a woman. Most 
people disliked inspection of any kind. The members 
should be ruled by educational requirements. He con- 
tended that girls’ and infants’ schools would be benefitted 
by the appointment of a female as inspector. 

Mrs. Surr did not see why a woman was inferior to a 
man in the matter of inspection. A man did not engen- 
der that confidence, especially in infants’ school, that a 
woman did by virtue of her tact and gentleness. In our 
infants’ schools the children were often filled with fear at 
the rough voice and manners of a male inspector. She 
heped the Board would resolve that a suitable woman 
should be elected; it was certain a suitable woman 
could be found. 

Mr. Stanley thought this was but a flash in the pan, 
& mere sop to the women's rights advocates. The ex- 
perience of the Board in female inspection had not been 
particularly happy—he would allude specially to the in- 
spection of needlework. The mistresses would not care 
for a female examircer. They preferred censure, if it must 
come, from aman. To send a woman to examiiie the 
boys’ schools would lead to chaos. 

Mr. Ross stated a great many mistresses in his district 
were already horrified at the idea. 

Miss Simcox hoped the Board would appoint a suitable 
woman, if one could be found. She pressed this matter 
strongly, because she believed that the example of the 
Board would be followed by the Education Department. 

Mr. Gower thought the matter was only one of senti- 
ment. It was merely a whim of the women’s rights advo- 
cates on the Board. There had been so much fiction in 
their needlework inspection that most members must con- 
sider examination by females as impracticable. 

Miss Taylor contended that it was not as advocates of 
women’s rights that the lady members of the Boafd had 
urged this question on the consideration of the Board. 
She believed that the common sense of the ratepayers 
would be in favor of a woman inspector, when it was con- 
sidere? that two-thirds of the Board children were girls 
and infants. Mr. Stanley had said that the inspectress 
should be a lady. “Yes, she should, but not such a lady as 
Mr. Stanley was a gentleman ! 


—— 


female inspection was found in France, Switzerland, 
Saxony, Prussia, or in any part of the Continent. In 
America, where tnree-fourths of the teachers are women, 
and where female inspectors might be thought to exist, no 
such thing wasfound Miss Taylor and her friends wished 
to remodel society. They were not sent there for that 
purpose. They were there to make the schools efficient. 
The motion was then put, when there were 20 for and 
20 against, The Chairman gave his vote tor the reso- 
lution. 
Mr. Stanley moved the elimination of the name of Mra 
Webb, recommended for appointment as head mistress of 
the girls’ department of the Duncombe-road Schools, salary 
$500. He did so because he considered her incapable of 
managing so large a school. 
Mrs. Surr said this was the secend time Mr. Stanley had 
exposed a teacher to the full glare of publicity. She ob- 
jected to this woman being hunted down. Two years ago 
Mr. Stanley was thwarted in a similar case, and she hoped 
he would be foiled in ‘this. Mrs, Surr then detailed the 
life and qualifications of Mrs, Webb to show that she was 
morally and professionally efficient. Eighteen managers 
out of twenty had nominated her, and the committee had 
accepted the nomination by a large fmajority. At the 
committee Mr, Stanley, who had never seen the mistress 
in question, and had never seen her work, opposed her. 
He opposed her becaase he imagined she was too weak. 
But there was no accounting for imaginations, some were 
so weak (laughter). In conclusion she appealed to the 
Board not to take the word of a man who knew nothing 
about the affair, and not to injure a women who had 
worked so hard in their service, 
Mr. Westlake was sorry to oppose. She knew nothing 
about this mistress except the record of her life and quali- 
fications. This school would be a very Jarge ene, and this 
mistress was not qualified for a large school. 
Mr. Heller regretted that the merits and demerits of 
this teacher had been discussed in public. It was a subject 
rather for the committee or the managers, He was sorry 
to hear the loose expressions on practical matters which 
tell from the lips of some of those present. Members came 
there and assumed at once that they knew all about educa- 
tional matters. Personally, it pained him, as one who had 
devoted his whole life te education, to see great educa- 
tional issues decided on personal or political grounds. 

A committee recommended the appointment of teachers 
with salaries ranging from $250 to $800 (male principal). 








LETTERS. 








I may not succeed as some men count succeeding, but 
by the blessings of the Divine Teacher I hope for success 
in my students ; I care not for myself or my reputation if 
my students prove to be successes in life. O that I may 
do a work in these mountain counties that will favorably 
tell in future days, in thé men and women that are to 
follow us! I have a wife and three little children to be 
ted and clothed and the latter to be educated. These must 
be provided for ; the remainder of my time and energy 
shall be speut in the cause of education. You advised me 
to go to other parts where my labor will be better appre- 
ciated. It is needed worse here, and the Master will re- 
ward me. I firmly believe he will yet open the eyes of this 
people that they may see the importance of men trained to 
teach, and to appreciate the labor of one who knows’ what 
teaching is. My scholarship is acknowledged by all, but 
they say, “these new fangled notions of teaching children 
to read before they spell won't do,” and when the feat is 
accomplished before their eyes, they say, “well, he may do 
it but others can’t and it is not as safe as the good old way.” 
I sometimes despair, get low spirited and almost give over, 
but when I get the Jovzwat it inspires me with new zeal, 
and I move on in the good work. J. MO. (Tenn.) 





I have been a reader of your most excellent paper, the 
Instrrurs, for almost two years and have found it to be 


@ paper every teacher should possess. I know a great 
number ot teachers (?) who have a better education (at 
least they have been to school a number of terms, which 
I have not), and still they get along very poorly, And 
why isit? They take no educational journals ; they can- 
not afford to pay the small sum of one dollar for a good 
paper, or encyclopedia, as the Instrrvre may be properly 
termed, but they can afford to have a poor schovl. And 
more than that, they can pay for their cigars and beer. It 
is a shame, but it is nevertheless true. The Scnorans’ 
OCompasion is also a very good paper. I introduced it into 
my school last fall, and family subscribed 





2 he Rev. T."D. ©. Morse said that no such thing 


ev 
Fie echool was wonderfully benefitted from it 8. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Conditions of Success in Teaching. 


The cry is almost universal that the public schools are 
in the hands ot ill-prepared, underpaid teachers. Some 
prescribe this, and others that remedy for the evil. Bet- 
ter wages end good supervision will ge far toward chang- 
ing this condition of things; but there must be something 
behind both of these, which are but the symptoms of the 
disorder. All real improvement must come from within. 
A sick man recovers by his own vital energy, while the 
medicines only hold the disease in check until these torces 
can act. In the same way the improvement of the public 
schools depends upon the elevation of the professional 
character of the teachers, more than upon external oon- 
ditions. 

Natural fitness for the duties of the teacher] should be 
the first consideration by those intending to enter the pro- 
fession. No amount of training can compensate tor 
natural deficiencies. Earnest determination to excel 
may do much to stimulate one on against his natural bent; 
but, when a crisis comes, the artificial character so labori- 
ously induced will break down, and the unfitness of the 
teacher will become apparent to himself and his district. 

The candidate for honors in the profession of teaching 
must make special preparation for the calling, An in- 
tellect well disciplined by systematic study and a vast 
store of general knowledge are essential to success in all 
intelleetual pursuits; but to these must be added exact 
technical knowledge of the principles underlying the 
science, together with tiaining in their right application. 
In teaching, as in other responsible positions in life, we 
insist upon special aptitude and thorough training for the 
important and difficult work. Teaching is both a science 
and an art, hence the teacher, to'be truly so called, must 

‘be a scientific artist. The principles upon which the 
science is based are us complex, and mastered only by as 
hard study, as those of law or medicine. The teacher un- 
acquainted with them is as inefficient as the lawyer ignor- 
ant of Blackstone, or an astronomer ot Newton. 

The thorougk preparation just urged upon teachers pre- 
supposes an earnest devotion to the profession and a de- 
termination to follow it. Itis folly on the part of the 
teacher to make the needed preparation for his calling, 
and then on the smallest pretense forfeit his advancement 
and began again in another line. If adapted by mental 
and physical endowments, give yourself up to your chosen 
pursuits with all the intensity of your nature. Master its 
principles, read its history, cultivate acquaintance with its 
great minds, follow rationally its approved methods, and 
love it with undivided affection. 

The consideration of natural fitness, special preparation, 
a devotion to the work and a determination to follow it, 
are the conditions of radical improvement in the teaching 
profession. Better pay will then be cheerfully offered and 
wiser supervision of some avail—W. E. Brtuows in 
Allegan Journal.] 


The Quincy Schools. J 


(It will be remembered that Col. F. W. Parker, who 
had raised the schools to such a pitch of excellence has 
been appoin‘ed last tall as one of the School Superinten- 
dents in Boston, There are many like Ex-Supt. Philbrick, 
who underrate the work accomplished by Col. Parker, for 
does it not proclaim the schools to have been deficient if 
they are susceptible to improvement? Of course, But 
see what the Quincy Board says. Any Supt. may well 
be proud to read such words when he has been gone a 
year.) 

The Quincy School Board says:—He had agreed when 
he came to give to Quincy five years ot his life if the town 
should wish him to remain se long, and he was as good as 
his word. For five years the town had the benefit of his 
faithful, intelligent and enthusiastic services. In those 
years he transformed our public schools. He found them 
machines, he left them living organisms; drill gave away 
to growth, and the weary prison became a pleasure. house. 
He breathed life, growth and happiness into our school- 
rooms, 

Year by year as the change went on the gradual process 
of transition was reported to the town, and year after 
year the town, by great majorities, approved the work 
and sustained its author. The Oommittee have never 
doubted that he wrought a great gain to education 
among us, and that our sehools have been vastly bet- 


tered by the methods he introduced, the organization 








he effected and the enthusiasm he instilled. Free and 
spontaneous teaching is very precious, but a copy 
which lacks nothing of the original but its soul is a 
very poor thing. They are as dangerous ruts to avoid 
in our Quincy schools to-day as there were in those of 
the last decade. The constant oversight of a highly dis- 
ciplined common sense should never be withdrawn from 
teachers who are trying te get along without crutches. It 
seemed to be essential that his (Parker’s) successor should 
be familiar with the theories and methods, and favorably 
disposed te his general system of school management, 
For a while the Committee has never cared to enter the 
controversy as te “systems,” which has raged about the 
name of Quincy, it has never faltered in its determination 
to hold fast the manifest benefit which our schools gained 
from the work Mr. Parker did in them. 

There were results plain to be seen, before the eyes of 
every one, solid, substantial, unmistakable, and which 
could not be gainsaid or successfully questioned. These 
must be saved and secured, and only a sympathetic suc- 
cessor would be likely to save or secure them. For- 
tunately there was a man atiainable who fulfilled re- 
quirement, The Committee thought themselves fortunate 
in securing the services of Sylvester Brown to carry on 
the work of Francis W. Parker, and hoped that in his 
hands nothing that they valued would be lost. 

But the difficulty was aggravated tenfold by the loss at 
about the same time of a large part of the staff of able and 
experienced teachers whom Mr, Parker had selected or 
formed. No less than thirteen of these trained and efficient 
assistants, among them were several of the most valuable 
of the corps left us during the year, tempted away by the 
greater inducements which wealthier or more lavish em- 
ployers were glad to offer. Of course we have neither 
the right nor the wish to impute to them the slightest 
blame. Empleyer and employed had both the right te 
better themselves if tLey could at our expense, but their 
gain was grievous loss to us. 

Perhaps only those familiar with selools can quite realize 
the amount and kind of injury which they suffer from 
changing teachers. The continuity is broken, and no 
matter how competent the successor, the scattered threads 
can only be collected and re arranged after vexatious 
waste of time and fruitless toil. 

For this evil there is no effectual remedy within our 
reach. Our salaries are as high as we ean afford. The 
rate of outlay per head with us is as great now as it 
ought to be. We pay already an enormous sum for public 
education; and even that is a thing for which it is possible 
to pay too much. We must beware lest we make it so 
good that no one can afford to live in town. We have 
have tound a partial remedy in an excellent system con- 
ceived by Mr. Parker, and assiduously followed by Mr. 
Brown, of instructing a number of our young towns- 
women, who incline to the profession, in the theory and 
practice of teaching. A certain proportion of these 
students become, in time, proficient instructors; and 
although it is true that not a few of them are naturally 
drawn elsewhere by the flattering offers of largely in- 
creased salary, with which the more highly skilled and 
gifted of them are speedily beset; yet many are found to 
prefer a smaller pay at home to a higher pay abroad. It 
is our confident belief that, far as they are from anything 
like perfection, the Quincy schools will compare fairly 
with any of their class in this Stute, or perhavs in this 
country. 

The town at its last annual meeting appropriated for 
all school pu~poses inclusive, $33,000, the number of pupils 
about 2,000. 





Te Ideas. J 


Sylvester Brown, now Superintendent of Schools at 
Quincy in his report says: 

“Tt is generally agreed among educators, that, to. the 
exclusion of everything else, if necessary, a child, when he 
leaves the Grammar School should be able te read well 
and understandingly at sight ordinary reading, to speak 
the English language correctly, to write a Jetter in a neat, 
rapid, and legible hand, to perform any arithmetical pro- 
blem he would be likely to meet in practical life, and to 
be able to think and reason. Simple as this may seem to 
some, nevertheless patient labor is required for a long time 
to accomplish it, I think it may safely be said of our 
children that when they leave the Grammar School they 
are able to do all this. Much time has been given to 





history, with the end constantly m a view of leading 
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the children to acquire a love for this branch of study. 
The plan inaugurated by Mr. O. F. Adams, Jr., while 
a trustee of the Public Library and a member of the 
School Board, has been productive of inestimable goud 
in the study of geography, biography, history and good 
reading. I refer to his plan of allowing the principals 
of the several schools to select from the Town Library 
a certain number of books in propertion to their num- 
ber of pupils, and keep them for as long period of time 
as may be thought necessary. It is daily a matter of tur- 
prise to me that so much good reading has been done. A 
book is taken into the school-room, read and talked about 
until each child is full of enthugiasm concerning it, and all 
are anxious to read the book at their homes; another is 
commenced in the same way, and the interest increases ; 
thus a love for good reading is created. 

Who can measure the benefits that may spring from the 
habit of reading standard works? Horace Mann, whose 
memory all reverence, and whose influence will never die 
where the English language is spoken, said “Good books 
are to the young rind what the warming sun and the re- 
{reshing rain of spring are to the seeds which have lain 
dormant in the frosts of winter. They are more; for they 
may save from that which is worse than death, as well as 
bless with that which is better than life.” A distinguish- 
ed divine has said, “A library is not a luxury, but one of 
the necessaries of life. A book is better for weariness 
than sleep; better for cheerfulness than wine; is often 
a better physician than the doctor; a better preacher 
than the minister; a better sanctuary than the drowsy 
church,” 

I have insisted that every child in all grades above the 
D Primary should learn at least four lines of choice poetry 
each week. At the close of last term I examined each 
school on the work for the whole term. The teachers 
without exception entered into this with enthusiasm, 
and all succeeded in a greater or less degree. It was 
plainly noticeable that the schools which had accomp- 
lished most with this exercise had also made a degree 
of improvement in reading and in the use of language 
more marked than the others. This work will be con- 
tinued and pursued in such a manner that its results will 
never be forgotten. And besides begin an excellent prac- 
tice for the cultivation of the memory, it will be a source 
of much pleasure to the pupils in future years. 

In nothing have we made greater progress than in the 
physical culture cf our children. All education should 
begin here. On this, success in the education of each 
child depends. Our moral and mental natures may be 
be entirely changed by neglect of the body. Every 
child not deformed by nature—and even deformity can 
be lessened by right treatment—may become a wellform- 
ed person. I have heard it said that the boys who go to 
West Point Military Academy, appointments being made 
generally through political friends, are physically no bet- 
ter than the average boy in our common schools; yet by 
reason of the daily practice of various kinds of gymnastics 
for a number of years, they are graduated physically per- 
fect without exception, If the same course were pursued 
in all of the common schools, similar results would follow. 
We have had daily exercises with this end in view. Our 
teachers have special regard to the way in which the 
children stand and walk ; and the change in their bearing 
has been noticed and spoken of by many persons. 

The demand tor Quincy teachers is so great that it is 
much to our advantage that these pupil-teachers wish 
for a time tu teach in our schools after they have served 
their apprenticeship ; but it must be distinctly understood 
that much time is lost in changing teachers, even if an 
equally good one is secured, which is rarely the case. 
Months will be required to bring seme of our schools 
where they would have been to-day but for a change in 
instructors. 

After the teacher, nothing contributes se much to the 
success of a school as a pleasant room, well ventilated, and 
equipped with apparatus and objects tor teaching. Our 
school rooms, as a whole, are pleasant, and as well venti- 
lated as rooms can be, according ,to our present mode ot 
heating. There is only one means of perfect ventilation, 
and that would involve an expense greater that you would 
wish to incur at present. 

Teachers should conduct physical exercises with win- 
dows open often enough to keep the air comparatively 
pure, and wincows should be open im all rooms for 4 
few minutes at each recess, and also after each session 
ef school. 
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What Seed Shall we Sow ? 


A wonderful thing is a seed ; 
The one thing deathless forever ! 
The one thing changeless—utterly true— 
Forever old and forever new, 
And fickle and faithless never. 
Plant blessings, blessiags will bloom ; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow ; 
You can sow to-day, to-morrow will bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 


Biographical Sketch of Horace Mann, 


By Roserr A. Trsox, Mascoutah, II. 

Horace Mann stands as the central figure among the 
educators of America. He was a farmer's son; born in 
1796; he lived for 64 years. His father transmitted to him 
an upright character and ardent thirst for knowledge, 
and with these unfortunately a taint of consumption. It 
is said that there was never a great man who was not 
the son of a great mother. Of the truth of this Horace 
Mann was 8 conspicuous example. 

As for the schools which he attended until he was 
twenty they were in striking contrast with his home 
training. He was taught probably in the smallest and 
poorest town in his state, in the poorest school-house 
probably having slab benches, greased paper windows, 
of course lacking all “modern improvements” by the 
poorest, cheapest teachers who could be employed on 
credit. His chief traits were a love of work and a love ot 
knowledge. He exclaims in reference to his poor teachers, 
“Ofall our faculties the meinory for words was the only 
one especially appealed to.” Like many a new England 
boy he struggled to make an entrance into college and 
graduated with honor. He was tutor in his alma mater ; 
he studied law, he entered political life. In 1837, he was 
chosen Secretary of the Mass. Board of Education. Here 
he found his appropriate sphere of action. In this 
congenial and to his nature delightful field, he won fame 
which he did not seek, and achieved the grandest results 
in favor of education. He occupied this post for eleven 
years. One of his earliest addresses was betore a cownty 
association of teachers. 

In entering upon his work, Horace Mann used three 
modes of influencing the public. (1) By lectures, ad- 
dressed to conventions of teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, which were held annually in each county in the 
State. These lectures were designed for popular and 
promiscuous audiences and were admirably adapted to 
awaken a lively interest and enlist parental, patriotic, 
and religious motives in the behalf of education. (2) In 
the report which he was required annually to make to the 
Board of his own doings, and the condition and progress 
of the public schools, he presented thoreugh expositions 
of the wants of the great cause of education, and the re- 
lations which that cause maintains to crvilization and human 
advancements. (3) In the “Common School Journal” 
published by himselt he gave detailed and specific views 
upon the methods of instruction, and general management 
of sehools. In respect to reading for example, Horace 
Mann in effect said. “The way to learn to read is to 
read.” He condemned the use of so-called spellers and 
definers, of ponderously written readers, whose labored 
style was years on years in advance of the childs stage of 
development. He recommended the word method and 
the use of the dictionary. 

A lady teacher in Wisconsin received a little girl pupil 
whose only school-book was “The life and Speeches of 
Henry Olay” “I take considerable pride,” she wrote 
“that I actually taught the little thing to read from that 
book.” He advised the abolition of the smaller district 
system and establishment of township district. He forcibly 
showed the advantage of employing fema’e teachers. He 
said “all teachers should possess four points of excellence. (1) 
A thorough knowledge of the subjects taught, (2) aptness 
to teach, (3) good manners and morals, (4) ability in man- 
agement and discipline.” He visited all the important 
countries of Europe and the East, and in person critically 
examined and noted down in a look their excellences and 








nomination as Governor of Mass., and accepted the direc- 
tion of an institution at Yellow Springs, Ohio, called 
tioch College, then on the Corders of civilization and be- 
came its mt. It was overburdened with debt 
the chief object of those interested seemed to have 
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to sustain its falling fortunes by the great name and super- 
human work of Horace Mann. This task was too great; 
in the struggle against debt, ill health and opposition, he 
sacrificed his life. And what a life? To his efforts ha- 
manity is indebted for the conception and establishment of 
the first hospital for the care and cure of the insane. Be- 
sides, he founded normal schools, insane asylumns, and 
asylums for the feeble minded. His efforts were all directed 
to elevate and benefit humanity, and such is the mission 
ot the teacher on earth. 


Carlyle’s Advice to a Teacher. 








of him. Like most self-made men he believed in selt edu- 
cation. 

He wrote to his nephew, Dr. Carlyle of Toronto, 
Canada, who was then qualifying himself for teaching, as 
follows; “To begin at the beginring, your hand writing, 
though promising and tolerable is by no means good 
enough ; the way to improve it—and there is no other 
way—is to practice daily; write every day, try to do 
better and better; if you have po occasion to write, 
take occasion for the thing’s own sake; there is no 
qualification more indispensable than the writing of a 
good hand—ewift, distinct, simple, and-without waste of 
room. 

“Get yourself a good book or arithmetic; read and 
again read, the rules and every word of explanation that 
is given, trying all the while every difficult arithmetical 
question that comes up; and, in short, laboring incessant- 
ly with your whole strength (which is the real secret of 
success in all efforts in whatever direction.) 

“Tn the rear of amthmetic, and essential for a schoo!l- 
master who will rise above the lowest sphere of his 
business, are mensuration, geometry, algebra, and the 
whole field of mathematics; a very nuoble subject, use- 
ful in all manner uf ways; and a subject withal in 
which a man of real sense can make his own way to 
any length without help of a teacher. Indeed, there are 
few or no subjects on which a man of real sense—real in- 
dustry, honesty, and steadfast perseverance—cannot make 
his ewn way ; and if you do make it, it is better in many 
respects, and far more productive for you than if a teacher 
had helped. 

“For English grammar let me recommend to you Cob- 
bett’s little book on this subject ; it is one of the clearest 
and best, and Oobbett is otherwise a great example. 

“T recommend geography, and all the astronomy you 
can acquire, and beyond and in advance of these subjects 
the foreign language, especially French (which I advise) 
and Latin, which is more difficult, these are of first con- 
sequence for a school-master who will at all rise in hie 
profession, and indeed tor every man who aspires to cul- 
tivate himself by reading. Cobbett learned French with 
hardly any master (except perhaps a chance hint about 
the pronunciation.) Your own uncle, my brother John, 
had very little help or guidance in acquiring Latin, and is 
nevertheless perfectly expert in it. 

“With regard to reading for general improvement, I 
need net much enter upon giving you directions. Read 
no foois’ book if you can help it; fly from a fool as 
you would from poision, in your reading and in all 
other pursuits of yours! For the rest, I can assure 
you, om very good experience, it is far less important 
to a man that he read many books than that he read 
a few well, and with§his whole mind awakened to them. 
This is indisputably certain. A very small lot of books 
will serve to nourish a man’s mind if he handle them 
well; and I have known innumerable people whose 
mind have all gone to ruin by reading carelessly wo 
many books. As to subjects for reading, I recommend in 
general all kinds of books that will give you real informa- 
tion about men, their works and ways, past and present. 
History is evidently the grand subject a student will take 
to. Never read any such a book without a map beside 


you; endeavor to seek out every place the author names, 
and get a clear idea of the ground you are on; without 
this you cay never understand him, much less remember 
him. Mark the dates of the chiet events and speeches; 
write them, 








The death of Carlyle has brought out many anecdotes | . 
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County Educational Schools. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly says; “There can be no 
question but the time has come for the establishment of 
normal institutes of six weeks in all parts of this State, 
for the special purpose of training teachers in the art of 
teaching. Prof. Kellogg of tue Sonoor Jovrwat hits the 
nail on the head when he says : 

“ * The State of New York needs at least fitty schools or 
normal institutions to be kept open for two months in each 
year, to give training in the art of keeping school. The 
county institutes are good as far as they go. But the 
teachers need practical drill in the actual work of teach- 





ing. Twelve thousand new recruits enter the school rooms 
each year to waste the time of the children. This has gone 
on long enough. It is time it came te an end. Let the 
Legislature be asked to order the establishment of county 
normal institutes, in which the art of keeping school shall 
be practically taught. To conduct’these schools we shall 
need the ablest men in the State. Attached to each of 
these there must be a training school, or rather this train- 
ing school must be the main thing. The school commis- 
sioners should take up this matter in earnest this year.’ 

“Our common school teachers don't know too much ot 
the subjects studied in our schools, but concerning the art 
of teaching, thousands know almost, if not quite, nothing. 
They pursue the old, humdrum, antiquated methods, in 
blissful ignerance of any other. Our county institutes 
practice the “pouring in processes” almost exclusively. 
The patrons are satisfied—why should they not be? The 
commissioners are easily pleased, if everything goes smooth- 
ly, and so our edcational affairs have fallen into a rut. 
They must be lifted out of it, and the normal institute will 
do it. The country schools of Iewa are tweuty five per 
cent better than ours. The normal institute has done the 
work there and it will do it here. Let abe teachers, not 
lecturers or walking cyclopeedias, go from county to county 
teaching how to teach by actually doing the work them- 
selves aud then making ethers do it, until they can do it 
well. Some real good will be then accomplished. Our pres- 
ent institute work needs thorough revision and the time 
has come when it should be accomplished. The way fora 
parent to train a child in the way he should go, is to go 
that way once in a while himself, and the way for an in- 
stitute instructor to teach how to teach is to give good 
examples of the perfected art before his learners and then 
make them teach. A young man might listen to lectures on 
how to become an erator for ten years and at the close be 
no orator unless he practiced hisart. Practice makes per- 
fect. We want schools of practice in which young learners 
can be instructed in the practical work of their calling ; 
where they can have their mistakes pointed out, and where 
they can be shown not only what is the right way, but 
how they can walk in it. There is another humbug that 
ought to be suppressed at once with a firm hand. It is the 
examination of teachersin the subjects to be taught, but 
not in ability and skill in teaching those subjects, We 
are continually examining in arithmetic, but we never 
think to find out whether those who know can teach what 
they know. ‘Can you teach arithmetic?’ isa more im- 
portant question tor the teacher than ‘Do you know 
arithmetic ?’ 

Prot. Allen has hit the nail on the head also; let us 
keep hitting it. That the Iowa echools and indeed most of 
the Western States are doing a great work is true. The 
note calling teachers to meet in July has already sounded. 
On our table lie the circulars. And the Institutes are four, 
six, eight end even twelve weeks in length, and the teach- 
ers pay the instructors. 





Taene is no worse habit for 9 student or reader to ac- 
quire than that of accepting words instead of the knowl- 
edge of things. It is perhaps worse than useless to read a 
work on natural history about Infusoria, Foraminifera, 
Rotifera and the like, if these names do not convey clear 
images to the mind. Nor ean « student, who has not wit- 
nessed experiments and examined the substances with his 
own eyes, derive any considerable advantage from works 
on chemistry and natural philosophy, where he will meet 
with hundreds of new terms which would be to him mere 
empty and confusing signs. On this account we should 
lose no opportunity of acquainting ourselves, by means of 
our senses, with the forms, properties and changes of 
things, in order that the language we employ may, as tar 
as ible, be ed and we m 
ie tented ‘alanine Tuan ee ip 
otherwise fall. We should observe, in short, fasts arta 
of Bacon—to accustom ag is to the things themsely 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


The Tides. 


By CHARLES LENHART, 

Tides are the periodical rising and falling of the water. 
They are caused by the attractive force with which the 
moon and sun act upon the earth. Tides rise twice a 
day ; for about six hours the water rises; this is called 
the flood tide. It then remains stationary from ten to 
fifteen minutes ; this is called the high water. Then the 
water gradually recedes, which is called ebb tide, and 
again remains at rest, which is called low water. Flood 
and ebb tide together last twelve hours and twenty-five 
minutes. The tides are caused by a great wave, which 
raised by the moon’s attraction, follows her in her course 
around the earth. The sun also aids somewhat in pro- 
ducing this effect, but the moon is four hundred times 
nearer the earth, and her influence is far greater. At 
new and full moon the sun acts with the moon, produc- 
ing the highest tide or Spring tide. If the moon and 
sun attract the earth in different directions, it has a ten- 
dency to diminish the height of the water ; this is called 
neap tide. The height of the tide, also, varies with the 
declination of the sun and moon, the highest or equinoc- 
tial tides taking place at the equinoxes. The lowest 
tides occur at the solstices. The force and direction of 
the winds, the shape of the coast, and the depth of the 
sea wonderfully complicate the explanation of local 
tides. 

In the open sea the tide is hardly noticeable, the water 
sometimes rising not higher than a foot, but where the 
wave breaks on the shore or is forced up into bays or 
narrow channels it is very conspicuous. For instance, 
the Bay of Fundy, where it rolls in a great roaring wall 
of water sixty feet high and sometimes to the height of 
seventy to eighty feet. A headland jutting out into the 
ocean will diminish the tide, as for instance off Cape 
Florida where the average height is only one and a half 
foot. Again the same port may be reached by two tide- 
wave coming from the ocean by difference channels, and 
here we have to compound the two disturbances, In 
the German ocean there is a very good example, but the 
most remarkable is the tide at Batsham in Tonquin. 

At this port two tide-waves meet coming from the 
India and China Seas ; these bring at the same time op- 
posite but nearly equal changes in the water level and 


the effect is that there is almost no preceptible tide.— 
r’s Companion. 








Humphrey Davy. 


By Jonn R. DENNIS. 

Nearly every one who reads of the great discoveries 
made by man has heard of Davy, who discovered more 
about chemistry than any other man. Now who was he 
and what did he find out that is so wonderful? And 
again, why did he doit? Did he study and study and 
experiment in order to get rich? Not at all that; he 
studied because he liked it best of all, And as there are 
many who hate study, let us try and find out something 
about this man who liked it. 

Davy was born in Penzance, a small town in Cornwall, 
England, in 1778, about one hundered years ago, and it 
appears he spent a good deal of his boyhood in fishing 
and hunting, having no doubt a good time. He lived 
with a surgeon a good deal, who was a great friend of 
the family ; and this accounts for his going little to 
school. The doctor not being his father, he was allowed 
to do pretty much as he chose. When he was seventeen, 
he was put with a physician to learn the art of curing. 
At that time the art was learned from each other and 
not at medical schools. The apprentice spent a good 
deal of time pounding up roots and herbs, in fact he 
was able to learn the art of the apothecary too. 

Davy was a thinker by nature and as he was perform- 
ing some of the operations required in the shop he began 
to ask why it operated as it did. To answer this he took 
up Lavoisier’s chemistry and begun to experiment. 
But it was hard to find proper explanations for the 
operations he saw go forward ; so he wrote to such men 
as he supposed had information, telling his own views. 
This led to his being appointed as director of a laboratory 
in Bristol ; here he experimented extensively on laugh- 
ing gas. The first persons who tried the gas were Southey 
and Coleridge, the celebrated poets. Great attention was 
attracted by his experiments and by his views, and he 
was invited to London to be assistant lecturer on 
chemistry in the Royal Institution: 

He entered his work full of enthusiasm, eager for 
fame and confident of his ability.. He was in this 

' position twelve years, and made researches in galvaniam 
or the action of an acid on , 
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George made him a Knight ; and the Royal Society chose 
him its president. 

Let us see what he did. It had been known for many 
years that gold, silver and iron were elementary sub- 
stances. But what were compound substances? And 
how should the compound substances be separated. 
Davy suspected that potash was a compound, but as yet 
no one had been able to get the oxygen away from the 
metal. By having a powerful battery he made them 
separate, and got out a curious metal called potassiwm. 
This is about the color of lead ; it is soft, and if you 
throw a lump on water it will take fire. In this case 
water instead of putting out a fire makes a fire. This 
discovery led the way to a better knowledge of the 
elements. Things that were dark now became plain. 
This is the work of the great mind. One of the things 
that gave Davy his greatest fame was the discovery of 
the safety lamp. 

In digging out coal a gas is set loose, called the fire 
damp, and this will ignite and explode like gunpowder. 
By experiments this thinker found that if the lamp was 
surrounded with wire gauze the fire damp could not 
take fire. Thus he has made the lives of the miners 
safe. But sometimes these ignorant and reckless men 
will smoke in the mine ; they will remove the gauze in 
order to light their pipes, and thus hundreds have been 
killed. 

The above are but a small part of what Davy discover- 
ed, but they show the direction of his mind was toward 
scientific research, and that he was busy not for him- 
self but for the sake of knowledge. Such men are al- 
ways welcome as the planet; they are always scarce. 
When they go there is deep regret. So England felt and 
placed a monument above his remains in Westminster 
Abbey.—Scholar’s Companion. 





“No Boys Admitted,” 


“No boys admitted ; well, what is the reason I won- 
der ?” 

It is a sign over the door of a manufactory ; I can un- 
derstand a sign—‘‘ No beggars allowed ;” ‘‘ No pedilars 
or ragmen admitted.” Beggars ought to be shut out of 
every place, and pedlars and ragmen take up too much 
time in many cases. If he had written it ‘‘Tramps,” I 
should have said ‘‘Good,” for that sign ought. to be 
written up everywhere until the tramp nuisance ceased ; 
but to shut the boys out I cannot quite agree with him ; 
of course, they would open their big eyes, and begin to 
ask questions, but to both of those privileges they have a 
supreme right. 

Who knows but that some bright-eyed chap obtaining 
a peep at the machinery in those walls, would have his 
ideas so thoroughly roused that he would become a great 
inventor ? 

There are boys, and boys we all know, boys who want 
to learn the how and the why of everything. There are 
other boys who are always in mischief, trying to annoy 
somebody and making themselves disagreeable; but even 
they will not be made thoughtful by barring them 
out. 

What is a little chap to do if he is sent on an errand to 
that door? I hope he will assert his rights and walk in. 
It cannot be the fear of injury to them, for boys are not 
often careless about machinery, if they are about snow- 
balis and coasting sleds. Perhaps some little Arab of the 
streets has picked up some thing that did not belong to 
him, and the proprietor has ordered all boys to be ex- 
cluded thereafter. 

It is a very queer sign, and one which I hope is not 
often written over doors, or in the minds of grown up 
people, who are apt too oft to forget how small they were 
once upon a time—and how much they have learned 
through asking questions. 

O yes, let the boys in, where they can see and hear 
and grow wise. Let them into your hearts, that you 
may grow more loving and kindly every day. Let them 
in big folks, for some day they will take your places and 
need all the wisdom they have gained, need the memory 
of pleasant things in their boyhood to help them over 
rough places.—Scholar’s Companion. 


Turovues the agency of Rev. J. Chester, of Cincinnati, 
seventeen persons have each recently undertaken the sup- 
port of a student, and one has subscribed $2,500. for the 
endowment of a scholarship in Lincoln University, Pa. 

Mr, Avexanper Apams, of the English Post-office Tele- 
graph Department, reports that by loug-cuntinued and 
careful observation of t hie circuits, he has dis- 
covered the existence of electric tides in them, distinet 
variations of strength in those \which are 
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CITY NOTES. 


Tux great New York Music Festival, for which exten- 
sive preparations have been making for many months, 
will be held in the Seventh Regiment Armory, in this 
city, May 3-7. It will include four evening and three 
afternoon concerts, all of them conducted by that most ac- 
complished and successful musical artist, Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch. The chorus will be composed of 1,200 accom- 
plished and carefully selected singers, who have been un- 
der the personal training of Dr. Damrosch; in additio= to 
which there will be a chorus of 1,506 youug ladies from 
the schools and 300 boys from the church choirs, The 
orchestra will comprise 250 picked muscians who have been 
drilled by Dr. Damrosch for the especial occasion, and 
will be a band extraordinary mm numbers, skill and variety 
of instruments, The solo singers engaged for the Festival 
are all as distinguished artists, among whom are, Gerster, 
Cary, Campanini, Whitney, Remmertz, and many other 
well-known and favorite singers. The entire number of 
perfcrmers at the festival will exceed 3,000. The famous 
organ, built by H. L. Roosevelt for the Church of St. 
Vincent Ferrer, will be played at the Festival. It is an 
instrument of the highest rank, and unexcelled for rich- 
ness and power. The price for season tickets tor the whole 
seven concerts have been fixed as follows: Reserved 
seats in chairs on floor, $10; in boxes on floor, holding 
three, four, or five persons each, each seat, $15; in boxes 
on balcony, each seat, $20; single reserved seat in chair 
on floor, for each evening concert, $2; for each afternoon, 
$1.50; do, in boxes, $2.50 to $3.50; single admission 
ticket, $1. The choice of seats for season tickets were 
sold at auction on March 29 and 30, commencing at 8 
o'clock P, M., in Chickering Hall, 








Lager Brer.—To make this, barley is placed in wooden 
cisterns, covered with water and allowed to remain for 
two or three days in soak, the water being chan~ed once 
in twenty-four hours; the water is then drained off and 
the barley is thrown out in heaps on stone floors, where 
it hests spontaneously and soon begins to germinate, 
throwing out rootlets.and shoots. and “sweats,” as it is 
called. It is then spread out and the germination allow- 
ed to proceed for irom six to ten days, until the rootlets 
become brownish ; this is the sign that it muat have the 
growing of the roots checked, so it is spread and tossed 
about to cool ; it is then put into large brick ovens or kilns, 
at a temperature of about 125° Fab. to dry. This kills 
the life in the barley. It isnow malt. It issweet, the 
starch in the grain is turned to sugar. It is known that 
sugar can be made to ferment but starch can not. The 
sugar when fermenting turns to alcohol. This is what is 
wanted in beer. So the malt is crushed by passing between 
large rollers and next is transferred to tubs, where it is 
stirred about with water at 120° to 140° Fah., and boiling 
water is gradually added until all is heated to about 170° 
Fah. This is allowed to stand until the suspended matters 
have settled, when it is drawn off and boiled with hops. 
It is then run into the cooler, where it is quickly chilled 
to between 44° and 59° Fah., by running over small pipes 
through which cold water is continually flowing. As 
soon as it is properly cooled it is run into the tuns, where 
it is mixed with yeast. Fermentation now sets in and con- 
tinues for about twenty days. At first thereis a heavy 
froth, which soon subsides, however, leaving the surface 
clear, At the end of the time, itis drawn off into hogsheads, 
the yeast remaining at the bottom. These hogsheads are 
allowed to stand with the bungs open until a few days be- 
fore the beer is put into barrels for use, when the bungs 
are driven in to accumulate the carbonic acid. which 
causes the froth. To make a barrel of beer three bushels 
of malt and three pounds of hops are used. 





A AN with a very small head is like a pin without any, 
very apt to get into things beyond his depth. 

To select well among old things is almost equal to in- 
venting new ones. 

Uwro an Oxford professor, married late in life, a child 
was born. That child has how advanced to the age of 
three years. “A charming little fellow,” say all the pro- 
fessor's friends. ‘Yes, yes,” replies the learned man, de- 
jectedly, “ but I fail to see in him the least“leaning toward 
the exact sciences.” 


Horsrorn’s Acrp Puospnars restores enfeedled diges- 
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Takigrafy. \/ 

We present in this issue of the Jovrwa. THE ALFARET OF TAKIGRAFY. i 
Pe sole of . A vowel must form an angle with a fol- Other vowels are sometimes disjoind, 
called by the snthor ""Taklgrafy There es Bier em ne Rae pertante Pon ve ene SS 
- two ea (the meget 6 ine —~\ asin Gis the disestion tha hands ef 6 clock move, | lable in which they belong. 
which differs from in numerous pth ” gig a - a muse ee wd =e LAs L-~s— my 
contractions to secure rapidity. Many ~ e* ee mop Ths ; Own, do, bought, good, put, son, wan, doing. 
teachers have become interested in this sys- ene i ae et ee ma SJ When two letters unite without an an- 
tem because it is easily learned. A teacher] —¢@ ™ did > dln. | Hat, eke, ove, ease, car, each, it, if, is, in, Wd. | gle strike them with one impuls of the 
in Illinois last year tit.to his school,}...¢ ” taf Oe Where aan oe Ba ta Hee pen, as tho they were one letter. This in- 
and in three months they gave an exhibi-| ) © ™ tine a? ow Pie ae engpeles o joining can be more | creases both the speed and buty of the 
tion at whieh they wrote from digtaiionat} } J “Sife . ee " we easily made, they may form hooks on the —— 
the rate of from sixty to eighty words a! ( “| » assure y ” you end of the first letter. ee es et Oe a ee ae 
minute and any one could another's Su ” him Hushed nation, essential shelter, mdon, lemon, 
writing. The hard studying of stenogra- ( a ” show = LJ LL: Rr 2 — : 
phy or phonography will hardly bring such] —s ” sone <—J ” juige t _ *. a} See Manual, pages 43 and 45. 
a result in less a year, and wethere-| —.¢ ” sig — ch ” church may 7 PPAR SZ a oo 
fore invite the attention of teachers to it. bs —%. Pause here forrevew. Go back to the 

INTRODUCTION. Vetus, = st SS u ‘ 1 bgerpe™ meg at ie ified, a, 
i time previusly = 

The of brief and id writi ns ides °-*” i we, dest, beg, deed, tier, ream, fifteen to ten seconds. Then dril on the 
conclesiy’ skemt in the following = ca ” ae = Pi, vip, Er giee, an, th, “mal, Ate, < cee te aire od om ate 
has met with such favor since its introduc- | _, = “ ; Ae ne. 
ids ts ths GURUS auvenel yanse cnn, Sak = ; = ie exe dems § downward before and Such syllables as ib, eb, ab, oob, ub, ob. 
a cheaper and more popular work than| “ =e *” am Ip, €p, ap, Cop, up, op, &c., form an ex- 
the text-books heretofore in use, is urgently] - ° ” 40 -_—s ” full uv & , may turnin the direction i | Seeunstermuh et teceeecitioten 
we yey - s ge); Fe ~s “w= to the movement of the hands of a clock far ~~ ee syllables, Fedregrory hen te 

new deyice, wonderful in its simplici a ” {gil - enuf to form a good angle with a followi : , ’ Ei ; 

pad Ciepintiti, tothe whats pf liclinscs of “3 oO” oll -4-@ = letter. ’ o Sow, Ue ba, boy, 62 3 _ w 
people, it"is useful invevery kind of busi] * 0) ww tos ty d” bee . /e) | ~The joining of the consonants with each 
nes, and to every one who has occasionto| ~ eo ° =~ aetna rH) ne other ‘ot fon many batifel drils You 
write ; increasing the speed and lessening’} Nore.—Observ, that the consonant curvs are Ave, 86, ot, ash, @8, Gm, On, alley, aay, ervew, | sud select counsGntetiets for writing from 


the labor to a wonderful degree. 

Briefly stated, itsclaims to public favor 
and use, are ; 

It is the most perfect and practical writ- 
ten representation of our language ever 
devised, and it may be easily adapted to 
any other language. 

te is a rapid, facil, running hand-writing, 
more easily lerned, written, red and re- 
memberd than any other system. 

Every one can lern it and use it in 
their every-day work. 

lt is far more easily and certainly red 
than long-hand. 

It does for the writer what the railroad 
does for the traveler. . 

It will save toevery one, who has writ- 
ing to do, at least three hours out of every 
four, and eight ninths of the labor that he 
now givs to the merely mechanical work 
of long-hand. 7 

It teaches the correct pronunciation of 
words in a superior manner ; and hence is 
an invaluable aid to a foriner lerning 
English. 

It lays the foundation for a plesant and 
lucrativ busines career. 

It is rapidly coming into use, both gen- 
eral and professional. 

Its claims to superiority are bist on the 
popular public verdict in its favor, after 
more than fifteen years of use, during 
which time its capabilities hav been fully 
tested in the most exacting kinds of pri- 
vate and professional writing and reporting. 

It is especially commended to live 

»,. who wil be quick to see in its 
sim accuracy, es, and wide 
range of usefulnes, one of the most valu- 
able studis they cam teach their pupils. 

This System must not be confounded 
with the Reenografies and Fonografies that 
are offerd to the public. None of them are 
at all adapted to general use, but this Sys- 
tem is adapted to general and universal 
use, for all the p of writing. It has 
no competitor.. It is the only style avail- 
able for general use. 


Popular Short-Hand in a Nutshell, 


Copyright secured 1880, by D, P. Luvpsiey, 


Choose a good steel pen, free flowing 
ink and smooth paper for practis. 

Hold the pen, between the first and 
second fingers and thum, the penholder 
pointing well to the right, the points of the 
pen pressing evenly on the paper, so that 

oon Nee Sen vii bat 

the cut on page. 
Wikdad by the eine, shape aad arian 
tion of the letters as given in the alfabet. ~ 

The horizontal letters are written from 


left to right, the icular and inclind 
letters down that m, | and r 
are made either up or as most con- 


venient, and w, y and h, always upward. 


aed §- ht 4etters 7 
in peated do form bt the eab-[ 
acters used. is on them in pairs, 
a OE eae ¢ 

The vowels shud be made very small— 
about oe fourth the size of the large let- 


as th - 
responding large letters.- The vowels in the first 
colums PPS. in the second, all except J and ow, 


HOW TO LERN IT. 

Practis writing the letters in pairs and 
groups of six, until thoroly committed to 
memory, speaking the sound as the letter 
is made, so as to fix and ally together in 
the mind the sound, the letter representing 
ee sound, and the motion that makes the 

tter, 

Dril on the alfabet in this way, until you 
can write it in from fifteen to ten seconds. 

In all drils, write at the highest rate of 
speed possible, and with all the life and 
energy you posses. 

at pa no silent, dubled, or superfluus 
letters used in TaxiGrary. sound 


in the language has its —- letter, 
which is invariably whenever that 
sound occurs. 
HOW TO SPEL, WRITE AND READ. 
Begin this simple and natural method of 
and writing by taking words of 
two or three clearly defined sounds, and 
pronounce them very slowly, so as to sep- 
ee” Hove is is all there is to the 
spelling. Having in this way obtaind the 
pass ny Aqui paws in their order the 
proper letters representing these sounds, 
as alredy lernd from the alfabet. Join 
them in the simplest and easiest manner, 
and the writing is done. For example, 
take the word day. Pronouncing it slowly 
we find the sounds of d and a ; joining the 
proper, letters we hav -—s. So with 
ought we have the sounds aw, t, join- 
ing the letters we hav g¢_, and 
in the though, we hay th and o, 
which joind giv “\, 
The reading consists 
the sounds as picturd 


POSITION OF WORDS. 

The first perpendicular or inclined letter 
in a word shud rest on the line; the other 
letters taking their direction above, 
below or on the line. If all the letters ina 
word are horizontal, the whole word shud 
rest on the line. See Manual, page 38. 


HOW TO JOIN THE LETTERS. 


When curves face the same way, they 
are joind more easily than when they face 
in opposit directions. This 1s illustrated 
in eve, ease, if, is, ill, lea, an, ash, nation, 
essential, shelter, melon, as givn below. 

Letters often jom without an angle, thus 
allowing two sounds to be written with one 
movement of the pen. This is tlustrated 
by cases wi hooks are used for 
ee) and ‘in . Wear, rare, where, 
“debt,“men, son, hushed, ‘shed, nation, 
essential, shelter, melon, ensue, g!ven 
below See Manual, pages 35, 36, 37 and 38. 





ters. 
The «urvd vowels are 
size, an | direction. 


distinguisnt by | owing 


On the ends of consonants they may 
form hooks if more convenient. 


ys OL A 
a benntee Ae ae eae 


pty — gta RK gh 


are written \ ' when these lat- 
ter forms wil make a better joining. 


Am I 
Hope, nut, owes, tough, nose, Ohio, coal, us, Oh. 
4 / are written either upward or 
downward, whichever direction wil giv the 
best juining. , 
G@naw, paw all, fall, tho’t, naughty, odd, on, not, or. 
c does not vary from its alfabetic posi 
tion, bat maz be iniad to.4. 4 5 and s, by 
a short light stroke. 


PO 7 

Aid, ate, days, ace, neighs, Kate, ale. 
Write m and r downward, after a. 

= = do not vary in direction. 
Either or both strokes of the y 4 «+: 7 

may be curvd to make a better oining 

with a preceding or following ar 


By, sigh, i iene 
Boy, , ’ Dow, now, row, how, vow. 
“~~ ire, dine, ¢ duke. 


alloys, 


Note the additional means of distinction 
between ew and ow, made by shading the 
last stroke of ow. Compare new, lien, 
with Dow, now, row, how, above. 

Vowels are joind to each other with the 
same freedom and under the same rules 
that apply to their joining with consonants. 


, saying, knowing, gnawing, moiety, pious, 
* in the termination ing, is usually 
omitted in writing, as in giving, being. 
It is — i legitillty of = use 
to the ity or legibility writing, 
as in » gnawing, above. 
Stateeiipanteeater Gasd Senilanes eoanee. 
left of ar i conso- 
nants and above horizontals when red be- 
icu- 


below 


25, St, 59 and 62, 

and examples 

The hevy dot vowel only before 
g, and is written near the middle of the 
letter which precedes it. 

SeVwa gate KK eX 
ee oe 
Write the light dot vowel near the mid- 
dle of the letter which follows it. 








a Spelling-book or Primer, and put in 
practis what you hav lernd. 


CONSONANT DIFTHONGS, 


" {Henin ies } or as in drow 
pi plan i, 
Bae eee ae 
ps jor “ grow 
a ae ie ee 
“ ide “ unele ~ | ar * poker 
Ce ae * meta ie: 
c. & “ metile jir “ try 
9 et « — ltr “ porter 
marod ver “ over 
y) Pd bs Ace ) ir “ Sree 
ia awful 5 Wer “ ‘sulfer 
) dal ambrosial ) der coker 
shel ™ bushel fp jae shred 
. leher“ usher 
rs ni kenml = cNther * other 
jp - {Ar “ three 
. sad ate =~ « oe 
.3 i 4 ° - 1 ther anther 
i “ success c- nr owner 
a ota 
— 1 eet “ -- # ee wh “* why 
) ja “ pa st ome CO ostemes 
a; . \m “ smoke » }nee “ hence 
= eum ‘ , summit ~~" ine “ hens 
Vw — “ J ~~ ngs“ hange 
a “a ilee “ oles 
nt eat ” eal 7? ile “ ile 
— ew “ sweet sree “ horse 
ire 


" @ are, 


These letters are not new ones, but those 
alredy lernd from the alfabet, modified by 
the hooks and circle. Thev ad greatly to 
the brevity, ease and legibility of the writ- 
ing. The principles of joining alredy ex- 
plaind and illustrated, apply to them as 
wel, You shud dril upon these signs and 
master them as you did the alfabet. 


In the beginning of words the use of 
these difthongs is uniform. 


RE ZLUANY— WNL 


5 brew, '. . . 
dive, Gov, Su, Pry, grow, cry, true, free 
These difthongs are also used in final 


syllables where they join easily. 


’ , ocher, ’ 
seater, Cor caher) agnas, “at orth orth, coef 


The two alfabetic letters which the 


difthong re: ts, shud be used in final 
syllables w they join better than the 
difthong. 


The ae represented in the com- 
mon spelling, 4 qu and gu, are written by 
joining kw and gw, respectivly. 

Queen, quit, quick, guile, language. 

The initial circle is written on the right 
a ooo 

in: curvs, inning of 
words it has the sound of s. wanes 


( Concluded on page 14.) 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving?prices of books. 


Tue Propie’s Cyoropapta or UNIVERSAL 
Kyowutepor, By W. H. De Puy, A.M. 
D.D., assisted by a cozps of special contrib- 
utors, New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

We cordially welcome this new work be- 
cause it is based on correct principles. The 
cyclopeedias hitherto published consist of 
many volumes, and although exact and 
thorough yet are cumbersome for popular 
use. The American public are every year 
growing more and more intelligent; the 
demand for works of reference is steadily 
increasing ; and yet the cost of most of the 
works already produced have been too ex- 
pensive for the mass of the people. This 
work will be in two moderate sized volumes 
and will cost $13.90. This is certainly a 
low price; it is the cheapest cyclopesdia that 
is now published in a form at all acceptable. 

The material to be presented in these two 
volumes (for here it nuust be understood is 
the essence of such a work as the Oyclopsedia 
Britannica, the cost of the latter being $105) 
must be carefully and conscientiously con- 
densed. The editor has had an admirable 
training for this purpose. For filteen years, 
as editor of the Christian Advocate, a paper 
more extensively circulated, we believe, 
than any other religious paper, he has been 
preparing tor his present uudertaking. The 
study of the editor of a paper is to say the 
thing to be said in the fewest words and 
most effective language, so that the best 
preparation for cyclopedia writing without 
doubt is to be found in the editor’s sanctum. 

Having educated himself, so to speak, to 
produce such a work, Dr. De Puy has chosen 
an eble corps of assistants, some twenty- 
four in number. Among them we note 
Judge Fancher, Dr. McCosh, Prof. Winchell, 
Dr. Haven, Pres. Alden, Dr. Prime, Prof. 
Milne, all of whom we know personally to 
possess the trained powers of mind to fit 
them to aid in such a work. The others 
are well known to the public as men of 
exact, varied and special knowledge. 

An examination of the volume before us 
shows it to be well designed for its specific 
field. It has numerous colored maps made 
in a good style of art ; it is illustrated with 
about 3,000 illustrations ; the type is new 
and the books are well bound, The volumes 
will contain each over one thousand pages. 

We have special reasons for calling atten- 
tion to this work. The demand among 
students for a cheap work of reference has 
been very great, and we have recommended 
Chambers’ in ten volumes as the best to be 
had. But this is beyond the reach of stu- 
dents ; besides it is too bulky to transport 
to the college. Again, there is need of such 

work for our school-rooms. The best 
* educators now pursue the plan of setting 
the pupi” to find out for himself/—turnishing 
dictionaries and works of reference, 

We therefore believe these volumes fitted 
with evident skill and fidelity for popular 
use will meet with immense popular favor. 
It is safe to predict an immense sale for 
them. 


Music Srupy ix Gsrmany. From the 
home correspondence of Amy Fay. Edited 
by tae author of “Co-operative Housekeep- 
ing.” Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Oo. 
Price $1.25. 

The charm of this volume lies in the 
freshness and spiritof the letters, which 
date from 1869-75... One unconsciously 
catches the enthusiasm of their writer for 
the study of music, although the picture of 
hard and unoeasing practice on the piano is 
not painted in rose color. The descriptions 








—— 


of the celebrated piano instructors at Berlin, 
Kullak, Tausig (then alive) Deppe, their 
methods of teaching, personal character- 
istics, etc., are of interest to every student 
of the piano. The musical life at Weimar 
with Liszt as a centre-piece, 1s very delight- 
fally portrayed, and the near view we get 
of the great eomposer shows us a genius who 
is kind hearted and amiable. The names of 
Wilhelmj, Wagner, Ciara Schumann, Rubin- 
stein, Von Bulow, Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Joachim, appear often in the letters, and 
glimpses of German life peep out trom. al- 
most every page. We are not surprised, | ¥% 
after finishing the book, that it has received 
so much praise, and we add our commenda- 
tion to that which has already been accord- 
ed “Music-Studv in Germany.” 


British ToouGat ann Tuinkers. By 
George 8S. Morris, A. M. Chicago; 8S, C. 
Griggs & Oo. Price $1.75. 

This volume is made up with slight 
changes, of lectures recently delivered be- 
fore the John Hopkins University. The 
opening chapter treat of general philoso- 
phical attitude of the English mind; this is 
followed by medisval anticipations of the 
modern English mind. Spenser, Sir John 
Davies and Richard Hooker are included in 
the chapteron Englishmen of the renais- 
sance. The remainder of the volume is 
devoted to Shakespeare, Bacon, Thomas 
Hobbes, John Locke, George Berkeley, 
Hume, Sir William Hamilton, Mill and 
Herbert Spencer, thus bringing it down to 
the present day. Prof. Morris has selected 
these writers as leaders of thought and 
style as types of development. He has 
aimed to be suggestive, not exhaustive, and 
a careful reading of “British Thought and 
Thinkers,” will awaken an interest to further 
study. 


A Gromerry ror Bromwers.. By G. A. 
Hill, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

This volume is very different from most 
that present the subject of Geometry. For 
some reason thissubject has been rendered 
dry, tedious and difficult, and itis no un- 
common thing thata vast namber of per- 
sons issue from the schools without the 
slightest knowledge of the common prin- 
ciples relating to the form of bodies. The 
usual plan is to delay the teaching of Geom- 
etry until acertain point in the course and 
then place a book in the hands of the pupil 
and require definitious, axioms and theo- 
rems to be learned by heart. It is no un- 
common thing for the pupil to become 
utterly confounded and confused and to 
emerge not as wise as when he entered. 
The exercise of the logical powers is what 
is generally sought ;:but in order to exer- 
cise these a knowledgejof the facts of geom- 
etry is needed, It is too often the case that 
both are put into one and the same lesson 
and no distinction is made between them. 

The facts of geometry should be taught 
as arithetic is taught; they are of equal 
importance ; they should be taught along 
with the facts ot arithmetic. We value this 
volume very highly ; it possesses merits 
that must eventually render it very pop- 
ular. 


Coutrurr anv Retreron. By Principal J. 
©. Shairp. New York: J. K. Funk & Oo, 

This is No. Fifty of the Standard Series, 
an excellent series of volumes that we have 
often commended, It discusses the Aim 
of Culture. He combats the idea that cul- 
ture and religion are one and the same, as 
has been claimed by many. It must not 
be put in the supreme place ; it has its own 
place. The discussion of the subject is 
shedding light on what has not been well 
understood ; it is one of the questions that 
needs discussion. 
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Universal Knowledge. 


With Numerous and Copious Appendixes, Invaluable for 
Special Reference in all Departments of Literary, 
Professional, and Industrial Life. 


THE WORK INCLUDES: 


The Most Important Facts in Relation to the History of all Nations and 
Ages; The{Biography of Every Distinguished and Repre-entative Person of 
Both Sexes, trom the Eariiest to the Present ‘lime ; The Principles and Practice 
ot International, Civil, Constitutional, and Municipal Law, as Embodied in the 
Codes and Legislation of very Country in Europe, Asia, end America; Sociology 
and Politics; Geography, Topography and Travels; Manners and Customs; Civil and 
Military Engineering; Mathematics, Pure and Applied; Mechanism, Theoretical and 
Practical; Trade and Commerce The Laws of War, Offensive and Deiensive Opera- 
tions; Mi.itary eee Mobilization, Strategy, and Tacties; Astronomy, Geology, 
Zoology, Botany, Conchology, Paleontology, Ichthyology, Biology, and On- 
tology; Anatomy, Physiology, ” Materia Medica, and Surgery; Chemistry, as Applied to Medi- 
cine, the Arts, Sci and © ; Metaphysics, and every Branch of Psychology and Natura) 
Philosophy; The Several Theories and Forms of Government Every-where, with their Judicial, Legis- 
lative, and Administrative Departments ; Descriptions of Races and Peoples, their Language and Institu- 
tions, their Growth and Alterations of Prosperity and Adversity ; the Myths and Legends of Anti- 
quity and the Middie Ages; Biblical Literature, the History of Ecclesiastical Foundations and 
the Progress and Changes of Religious Opinion ; The Origin, Rise. Dognas, and Polity of all 
Denominations ; Chronology ; Statistics of the Population, Churches, Countries, Cities, 
and Towns, and Educational Status of every Nation ; Ancient and Modern Literature 
under Every Aspect ; The Great Authors, Inventors, Painters, Sculptors, Musicians, 
Architects, and Scientific Men of the World, both Ancient and Modern, with 
Specific Notes of their Principal Works, etc., etc., etc. etc., etc. 
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THE WHOLE BROUGHT DOWN TO THE YEAR 1881. 


WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ORTHOGRAPHY CONFORMED 10 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS COLORED MAPS AND 
OVER 3,000 ENGRAVINGS. 


By W. H. DE PUY, A.M., D.D., 


Author of “‘ Compendium of Popular Information,” etc. 


Assisted by more than Four Hundred Able Contributors, including a Large Number 
of the Most Distinguished Scholars in this Country and Europe. 


A Complete Library in Two Super-Royal Vols. of Over 1,000 Pages Each. 
AGENTS WANTE 


CYCLOPEDIA. This great work offers to agen's many advantages possessed by no other book. Most publi- 
cations interest only a limited number of people, but this Treasury of Universal Knowledge is adapted 


We want an rctive, intelligent Agent in every 
County to take orders for THE PEOPLE'S 


to all people in all places, It meets an ackn« wledged want, and intelligent Agents will find it an easy atter to 
obtain subscribers for it. It is the latest and most practical Cyclopedia that has ever been offered to the pubic, 
and the only one that is supplied at a price within the reach ofall. Weofer LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 
to Good Agents. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 


JONES BROS. & CO., Cincinnati and Chicago, Gen. Agents forWest and South-west. 
MARTIN CARRISON & CO., 79 Milk-street, Boston, Gen. Agents for New England. 
L. H. one 39 Pearl-street, Albany, N. Y., General Agent for Central New York. 
F. BAKES, 100 Nassau-street, Agent for New York City, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. 
A. L. arene Bites Sm Seen, Ch Generel Agenta er Baste Cosst 
F. A. DAVIS, Atty., Philadelphia, Gen. Agent for Penn., Del., & Southern N. J. 
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Diary or 4 Moeerer's Wire. Part 1 
By Mrs. Almedia M. Brown, New York; I 
K. Funk & Co. Price fifteen cents. (Stand- 
ard Series Octavo.) 

One cannot help but laugh at the pic- 
tures which the writer of this book pre- 
sents, of the trials of the wite of a country 
pastor who is settled among narrow-minded 
people. There are just such persons in the 
world as Mrs. Brown describes, but we hope 
they are the exception and not the rule, 
Part II, is said to be even more amusing 
than the first volume, and will be brought 
out immediately by the same publishers, 


Piovcnep Unper. The story of an In- 
dian Chief. Told by himself. With an in- 
troduction by “Bright Eyes.” New York; 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price $1.00. 

This is one of the most striking books of 
the season. The theme is one which has 
not been written upon in this manner and 
the Ponca maiden, “Bright Eyes,” says 
that the ineidents are based upon easily 
authenticated facts, and most of them are 
matters of official record. The chiet tells of 
his youth and training amid /amily influences 
at home and hunts and baitles afield; his 
love, the simple customs olf wooing and 
wedding; the coming of that great person- 
age the Indian agent among the tribe, with 
the following of good and evil; the holding 
of councils, the making of treaties, the pur- 
suit of criminals; the intrigues and bold 
wickednesses of one of the whites, who 
makes away with the young Indian’s 
girlish bride; her perils and escapes; the 
deceitful dealings of whites with the tribe ; 
the outrage put upon them by the svoretery 
of the agent who pretended to write to 
their “Great Father,” the President, at 
Washington, their petition to be treed from 
the supervision and enslavement of the 
agency, while, in truth, he made their 
petition a prayer to the government to buy 
their homes and lands and remove them to 
the “Land of Fire,” as the northern Indians 
valled the Indian territory. And this peti- 
tion was duly granted, the tribe’s village 
was destroyed, their lands appropriated, and 
the wretched Indians, protessing in vain, 
wailing for their lost homes, were driven 
like cattle—starving, dropping of fatigue, 
dying of exposare by the way—and left in 
that “healthful” land where the first year’s 
fever slew a third of their number, and the 
second made the death-list a full half. 
While the reader will be stirred to the 
depths by this narrative, it offers many 
charming bits of description, many happy 
scenes of bright and joyful activity, many 
most curious and interesting novelties of 
actual Indian life. 





MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic for April stall shows the edi- 
torial management of Mr. W. D. Howells, 
but next month we shall see what the new 
editor, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, will give us. 
Among the heavier papers we note John 
Fiske’s “ What we learn from oid Words,” 
Julius H. Ward's “The sew Sunday,” 


Richard Grant White's“ The British Phil-_ 


istine.” The Ooatributor’s Olub merits all 
ot the praise which has been accorded it by 
the press ; fitteen subjects are briefly dis- 
cussed under this caption. 

The April Lippincott’s is a pleasing num- 
berand the names of Sherwood Bonner, 
Howard Glyndon, Lizzie W. Champney, J. 
Brander Matthews, Charlotte Fiske Bates, 
Amelia E, Barr, and Maurice Thompsen, as 
“contributors, are a ‘air indication of the 
Place which this magazine fills 

April brings another number of the Nur- 
sery, whose visits are expected by the little 
a as the coming of the new 
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In the Popular Science Monthly (April 
number) the articles that demand attention 
are “The Black Races of Oceanica,” by 
Dr, R. Vernean ; Whatis a Cold?” bya 
medical man, “ The purification of Sewer- 
waters,” and “Some notes on a Doctor's 
liability.” 

The frontispiece in the April Wide Awake 
is an exquisite specimen of the artist and 
eugraver’s work ; it is drawn by E. P. Hay- 
den and Frank Miller and is delicate in out- 
line and soft in tone. Mrs. L. O. Whiton 
writes two verses to accompany this pic- 
ture, which is called “A joyous little Maid.” 

The Harvard Register is now an illustrat- 
ed magazine which is interesting to every 
intelligent person and not confined to stu- 
dents of the coliege from which it takes its 
name, Considerable space is given to news 
about Harverd and its graduates, but out- 
side of this we find in the February num- 
ber articles on the study of Sanskrit, ento- 
mology and mathematics as a college study. 
Nothing could exceed the typographical 
excellence of the Register and we hope a 
warm’ response will meet the publisher's 
earnest request for subscriptions. 

The Pansy, Mrs. G. R. Alden’s paper, D. 
Lothrop & Co. publishers, comes in four 
separate numbers and all put in one cover 
for the month of March. The subscription 
price is very low, fifty cents a year. 

The artistic element keeps uppermost in 
the illustrations which are such an import- 
ant feacure of Our Little Ones. The April 
number of this magazine is really beautiful ; 
the reading matter is well suited to children 
and a great advance upon former issues. 
We believe we have not before stated the 
price of this publication, which is $1.50 per 
year. 

I K. Funk & Oo. are getting out a :nonth- 
ly paper called At Home. Its eight pages 
are filled with entertaining reading for the 
fireside, Saturday evening, for boys a-d 
girls, ete. 

Stoddart's Review for March contains four 
exhaustive articles on coal, skating, one of 
the pyramids and the observation of ants 
and bees. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. announce a 
new journal called Land, to be devoted to 
al) matters connected with landed and house 
property. 

The author of “A Fool's Errand” opens 
the North American Review for April with 
a paper on “ Reform versus reformation.” 
The closing articie is “ Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow” as seen by Anthony Trollope. 
The English novelist concludes his remarks 
by saying : “ There is about him (Lonrfel- 
low) « clearness in his mode of telling a 
story, and at the same time a purity and a 
pathos in his manner of telling: it, which 
will insure him against oblivion.” 

Two B_ston idols get severe knocks in 
the Literary World. One is Thoreau, whose 
last journal is made to yield up “as portrait 
of himself by himself” which is far from at- 


tractive. This is perhaps the first discord- | PeDélties, 


ant note in the general chorus of admira- 
tion which the singular character and life of 


the hermit of Concord have elicited. The | d-gnified 


second idol is the “Contributors’ Olub” in 
the Atlantic Monthly. The article in this 
case is an unsigned communication, the writ- 
er of which, with ideas as vigorous as his 
language, ofters to Mr. Aldrich, the new edi- 
tor, some frank advice on several points, 
one of which is the scholarship of Mr. John 
Fiske, Together, these two papers are re- 
freshing pieces of independent criticism. 
The April number of the [Tustrated Scien- 
tific News is just out. Among the various 


subjects illustrated in this number is an en-| 





graving of the late Emperor of Russia's steam 
yacht Livadia ; a series of views illustrating 
wood working attachments for foot lathes ; 
Prof. Secchi's solar photographic apparatus, 
with six distinct views of the sun taken by 
this instrument: engravings of the boats 
and apparatus used on Lake Geneva for de- 
termining tne velocity of sound in water ; a 
new machine for decorating enamelled sur- 
faces ; engravings of several curious animals 
and objects in natural history and an elabo- 
rately illustrated article on bee culture. 
Published by Munn & Co., 37 Park row, 
New York, at $1.50 a year. 





PAMPHLETS. 

School Documents Nos. 14, 25, 17, 27, 
Boston: Rockwell & Oburchill. Course 
of Study, Quincy Public Schools, Arithme- 
tic from Boston: Wm. Ware’'& Co. Price 
ten cents.——American Automatic Organ 
Company, Boston: Cataslogue.——New 
England Conservatory of Music. Calendar; 
1880-81.——The Preacher's Cabinet, a 
Handbook of Illustrations. Prepared by 
Edward P. Thwing, Second Series. New 
York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price 25 cents. 
These notes were made for the compuiler’s 
use, but have been given to the public by 
the publishers of nomiletic literature, in the 
desire to aid christian workers whose tine 
and purse are limited. This second series 
contains 335 notes from Action to Zeal.—— 
Catalogue ot the officers and students of the 
Morgan School, Clinton, Conn.——The Gin 
Shop. Illustratei by George Oruikshank. 
New York: M. J. Stockwell, 25 Ann 
street. Price ten cents——Indiana Ool 
lege Association, Addresses and proceed 
ings.——Report of the School Committee 
of the city of Springfield, Mass., 1880.—— 
Catalogue of field, garden and flower seeds. 
Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company have un- 
taken to supply American readers with the 
two leading British quarterlies, the Quarier- 
ly Review and Edinburgh Review, which 
have attained the goodly age of seventy- 
seven and seventy-nine years. The price 
of a single number is $1.00. 





Some of our best known writers have al- 
ready ordered copies of the new subscrip 
tion edition ot Paul H. Hayne's poems, which 
D. Lothrop & Oo., are to publish in elegant 
style. 

The same firm have in press a story by 
Pansy called “New Things.” This will 
make the twenty-second velume from Mrs. 
Aldeu’s pen. 


School Management. 

Tas author is editor of the School 
Journal and the Teachers’ Institute, and was 
formerly Superintendent ot the Experimen- 
tal Department of the N. Y. State Normal 
School at Albany. His theory of managing 
a school is to make the pupils manageable, 
and so far as possible by making them self- 
governing. Teachers will find many excel- 
lent suggestions here respecting discipline, 
modes of interesting and employ- 
ing schools, and of securing their own co- 

operation in the conduct ot the school upon 
the oe pose of “cultivated, honorable, and 
intercourse.’ The book is highly 
commended by thomas Hunter, Ph. D., 
President of ‘the Normal College in this 
city.— Christian Intelligencer. 


Beatty’s Parlor Organs. 
In this issue we publish a large » 
vertisement from the Hen, Daniel F. 

















SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN POR AL, INSTITUTE AWD 
National Kinde WwW Mnaton, vb. C. 
sixth year of the Ks Saparted mal Class for the 
training of teachers peains Oe Set. is (Positions secured 
fer those who are qualifi emhers receive four 
lectares per week on the use ~ puitorepe of the twen- 
ty gifts and occupations of 's kin ye sys 
tem; on the ot sary telling and the educational 
value of play, together with o es leasons and daily 
ee ice in the kindergarten. Mothers receive lectures 
* The Kindergarten in the Nursery,” Wednesda 
eherecons. Terms: fell course of eig i months, 
Wednesday a:ternoon lectures (twenty) to mo 
Requirements are : love of children, good common Eng- 
9 education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 
health. ' Mrs. Loutse Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 
ex W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 
N. W.. Princi pals. 


EW YORK« CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, NO. § 5 
Bast Fourteenth street, 24 door east of Fifth 

Avenue. This music schoo! offers eXtraordinary ad- 
vantages to its pupils. It has been in successful opera- 
tion tor over fifteen years. Its Professors number over 
sors of the ablest American and European teachers; 
80 that its pupils can aval! themselves of the mos skis 
tul instruction at a very reasonable price. 
vatory is open in the evening as wel) as during the day, 
so that those employed durin me day may pureue «6 
course of music under the asters. Teachers re- 
ceive si 7 care in a Normal Class. Pupils may begin 
at any time. 

The Ealtor of the JOURNAL permits reference to him, 
be having trequently eae the methods at the Con- 
servatory. . GuriswaLp, Director. 





Paes | PP SINESS © COLLEG E, & Bowery, cor 
* Station (Estab, 1849). omy town 
College, “sks td Sth Bt., open 9 A.M. till 10 P.M, 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Corr ndence 
all English Branches; Writing lessons . monthly, 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
oackward pereons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


BIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
iag School. Reorganized with full faculty. Th 

full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees This ‘a the 
only Noriaal Schoo! in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
fessional Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
ae te most thoro academ'c inetruction. Tuition and 

poardies at the lowest rates ~. we Joux O@pEx, 
Pris. orthington, Franklin Co., 





DACKARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 5 Broadway, New York. This is a pro 
tessional school for business training, and is under the 
rsonal supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
.8 Packard who for the past 3 years was associat 
with Bryant aud Stratton, and {s the author ot the a 
keeping series which bears their name. The Coll 
was Voonded in 1858, and has made steady progress 
any est ublic favor, and now stands at the head of 
this class of schools. The location is uneu epasoes ; the 
rooms spacious and elegant; the course of study mos? 
thorough and efficient. The rates of tuition have re 


cently been reduced, and pupils can enter, at any time 
Tuition perterm of 12 weeks, $55.00 Con or send tos 

circular containing full particulars. 8. PACKARD, 
Principal 





FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 


Those of the same kind are of the same color and the 
tollowing colors are used :—Biue, Pink, Yellow, White 
Red, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Buff. 


Used in 27 Different States. 
Universally Recommended. 

Their increasing sale attests their merits. 

A key of answers accompanies each set. 

Price per set of 1000 different problems on card 


board in ten colors with full key of anewe.«, all poste 
paid,one dollar, You will lke them. 


Address A. C. 





MASON, Jacksonville, IL. 


Extraordinary Inducements 


6,000 BUILDING LOTS 


Surrounding depot at Stewartville, adjoining A. T. 
ewart’s beautiful Garden City, Long Isiand, New 
ork State, only 22 miles trom New York City, price $50 

on weekly payments ef only 90 cents per lot, or 4 
lots for $1.20 week, each lot 25x10 teet. Title per- 
fect, location very healthy, Atiantic Ocean within view. 

Bui ding a jenables ppesceesess to erect build- 


ings on easy Ww 

lso 500 Butiding | ote Oo the ¢ healthiest and wealthiest 
part of Newark, J.,) the great manufacturing City 
of America, oem weekly Le ments of $2 per Lot, prices 
con to ctive Agents of both sexes 








oame or send stamp for circulars to 
R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


lilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 





Its varied, casprastve, enterentins articles, handsom: 
tMustrations and bigh literary character make it just 
the paper to: the 


HOME AND FAMILY. 
unter ashes! teacher will find in ite columns the 
best Rid hoes teaching tae International Sunday School 
- is evangelical bat not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 
Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 
PS a subscription price, postage included is only 
$2.50. Address 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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CN LAF Ue t 
Spy, scow, stay, sphere, small, snow, sly, sway, sweet. 

On the end of shaded letters, it has the 
sound of z, and on the end of light letters, 
the sound of s, except on m, where its 
sound is z, and on n, }, r, where it has the 
sound of both s and z. 


oe Je De Oa, 


Oaks —- , odds, eves, stuffs, oaths, myths, 
stems, stings. 

Hens. hence, elle, dee, ills, horee, ware, aap, ask 
astonish. 


Immediately following a vowel, the al- 
fabetic z and s are used, 


Gaze, kiss, laws, lease, dose, mice, noise, choose, 

The circle is used on the right or under 
side of r for the first syllable, in such 
words as 


Lo ON 7 “~~ 
Certain, serpent, circuit, service, sir-name, sir, sur- 
geon. 

Between two straight letters which join 
without an angle, make the circle on the 
right and upper side ; when they join at 
an angle, make the circle on the outside of 
the angle. 


hee pert 


Between a strait line and a ‘curve, 


mike the circle inside the curve, between 
twu curves inside both where possible, tho 
in some cases, the circle is made on the 


outside of one of the curves. 
ied el) AS 

AX ¥Y f—~z4 

See J/anual, pages 52 and 85. 

The following examples show the man- 
ner of writing s, when followd by dif- 
thongs of the | and rf series. 

Initial s takes the alfabetic form. 


Spring, screen, slieam, splint, splendid. 
Medial s, where more convenient, may 
take the form of the circle, which is writ- 
ten on the left and under side of the con- 
sonants without a hook, when followd by 
difthongs of the r series, and on the right 
and upper side showing the hook, when 
followd by difthongs of the 1 series. 


fi egy mR ee 
Possible, excrete, exclaim, express, distress, disgrace, 


Where the word-form with the circle 
medial would not be clearly distinct, the 
alfabetic s must be used. 


Eaplain, extreme, abstract, discipline, instruct. 
Obscure or disjoind, unaccented vowels 


may be omitted from words that can be 
redily distinguisht without them. 

See Hlements, pages 8o to 84. 

The following common words are still 
further abbreviated. 


en Ft oe so ha 
RFPPRRPS ERE EE BEY? 


Words are to a sentence what letters are 
to a word, and joining them together to a 
reasonable extent, ads to the speed of wri- 
ting and the fluency of reading. The pupil 
may join together two or three short words 
into a frase, bearing in mind that the 
frase must not be so long as to cause any 
hesitation in writing; that the words must 
not have a pause of any kind between 
them ; must be associa in sense ; must 
join easily in the outline; and thatthe legi- 
bility of the writing must not be obscured. 


VW PDI oO ron 


NN bh ] 
ee iit 
* 
C met 
: - 
Pr napa fences e aptge'b bana ae 


the familiar ions in cvery-day use 
are masterd and redust to practis. 


: 
: 


be written without conscius, mental effort, 
and can be red at sight. Use the writing 
every-day, the same as long-hand, substitut- 
ing it for long-hand, as far as possible, and 
me will get the same comparativ facility in 
ts use, and obtain to the fullest extent the 
benefits following its adoption. 

We hav given aboy the salient points ot 
the Simple Style of Taxicrary, which, 
being quite fully written, is adapted to cor- 
respondence, book-keeping, the writing of 
speeches, lectures, sermons and all dis- 
courses for public delivery, making notes, 
&c. &c., where long-hand is generally used. 

Those desiring to perfect themselves in 
all the details of the Simple Style should 
procure the Manual and Hlements, and go 
thru a course of instruction. 

Those who wish to fit themselves for 
amanuensis work or reporting will need 
other books and instruction, all of which 
and any additional information sought for 
will be very cheerfully givn by circular 
or letter upon cyt to the Publisher 
or the Author, D. P. Lindsley, Room 37, 
37 Park Row, New York, who will serd 
to any address the instruction given above, 
with added exercises to be written by the 
pupil for correction by a teacher, making a 
neat little pamflet of 32 for 5 cents, 
or a superior edition of the same, for 10 
cents. 





Grateful Women. 

None receive so much benefit, and none 
are so profoundly grateful and show such 
an interest inrecommending Hop Bitters as 
women. It is the only remedy peculiarly 
adapted to the many ills the sex is almost 
universally subject to. Chills and fever, in- 
digestion or deranged liver, constant or pe- 
riodical sick headaches, weakness in the 
back or kidneys, pain in the shoulders and 
different parts of tne body, a feeling of 
lassitude and despondency, are all readily 
removed by these Bitters.— Cowrant. 


eeppetimaman 

Lonpon has had a great cat show, 
and the last one contained some really 
remarkable creatures. Many of them were 
prized at $500 each. : 


Eminent Physicians. 

Are prescribing that tried and true reme- 
dy, Kidney-Wort for the worst cases of 
biliousness and constipation, as well as for 
kidney complaints. There is scarcely a 
person to be found that will not be greatly 
benefitted by a thorough course of Kidney- 
Wort every spring. If you feel out of 
serts and don’t know why, try a package 
of Kidney-Wort and you will feel like a 
new creature.—Jndianapolis Sentinel. 





How to Make Money During Vacation. 
Many schools have already closed, and 
others close soon. The teacher is usually 
at leisure till he can find another school. 
We want every teacher who is out of em- 
ployment to write us at once for sample 
copies of the INSTITUTE and COMPANION, 
and begin to take subscribers. It will not 
only profitably fill up leisure time, but will 
be the means of extending acquaintances, 
and also bringing to the knowledge of 
teachers and scholars the best reading for 
them in the United States. We give a 
liberal commission, and it will pay you to 
ive this a trial. We receive constantly 
lists of subscribers taken at INsTI- 

TUTE and teachers associations, and the 


agents are all enthusiastic in their praise 
INSTITUTE. 


of the 
E. L. Ke~ioae & Co., 21 Park Pl., N. Y. 








STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT; NEPHEWS & CO., 
_ Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices, —1199 Beosd wey, ew York ; 47 North 


Bighth serest, Philadelphia | #19 Fulton Street (cor. Tit 


lery,) 

ebuear cam a urls ot tate and Sten 
2 ne 

Cleae 3. Dyed. Goods received and Toaensd by ox. 


KITS fora of COMPANION 
Wi ‘4-cewolll coy 
up a club.—E, rn Kuu10ea & Co, Pak PLN 








\Dril upon the correct forms for the words | 


\pntil they -becom #0 familiar thatthe} cam s $72 4 otiee.” addras Tavs 4 00: Augusta, Wer 





SINGING. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE ‘ 

“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 

AND avuTHor of 
“Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill,” 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” 
‘The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” 
—aND— 
“Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal 
Training,” 

FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 

AN» THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 


“ 
“ 
a 











READING. 
VOCAL IMP 


Full Course in Private, 


VOCAL DEFECTS. 
Rooms oF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


ELOCUTION. 


SPECIALIST 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 


TERMS: 


5 Persons, 
10 C* 
15 


in Class of 
oe 


oe “ 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


STAMMERING. 
EDIMENTS. 
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5 SET GOLDEN 
Tongue Reeds. 


Sub Bass & 


Oct. Coupler, 


seas 


Best LISHED.I824 








j 


s@BEATTY’S OFFER 
THE 


SPRING SEASON | 


i sell this inst; ent, 
ag I Je beit 7 Frum 
with Stool, Book and Music for 


{DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET ANCL 9th AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 
_ MODERATE, CHARGES. 


| Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 





RS ae 


teeth a speciality. 








A- BRAIN AND NERVE-FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHIT 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving- Pri: inciples cf the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that t 
oc: had Sod C00 pechanee It restores lost energy in all wesknesses of mind or body ; STE - nay poolernedl soy gives witality to the insu, 





THE “SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


15 
ES 
clone or 


of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 
i F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Siath Avenue, New York, 


off by. disease, worry or everwork. 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1.00. 





Fifty Years Ago. 

Fifty years ago the people of the United 
States had no steamboats, railroads, tele- 
graphs, cooking stoves, mowing machines 
or séwing machines. Few of the houses 
had any ornamente. The fire was kept.in 
a huge fireplace, and here the cooking was 
done much to the discomfort of those who 
faced the flames. There were few carpets 
on the floors, and those were made at 
home of rags neatly put together. The 
food was eaten with steel forks and knives 
and frequently with iron spoons. The 
bread ‘was baked in a huge oven, and 
there too the delicious cakes and pies we 
ate when we were boys. 

Instead of a bright light from a petro- 
leum lamp; every family had tallow 
candles,. While clocks were to be seen, 
especially the tall clocks, now so scarce, 
for they were fashionable in those days, 
yet most people depended on a “noon 
mark” on the window-sill or floor. There 
was great care taken’ not to let the fire go 
out; it was carefully covered up on the 
hearth at night; for no matches had then 
been invented. 

These are the times of luxury. Now 
every body takes one newspaper ; some 
half a dozen. The bible and almanac then 
constituted the library of the household. 
Now there are few houses that have not 
good books. Then the furniture was 
plain—very plain—a table, a bedstead 


held together with ropes, and possibly a 


bureau. No.cabinet organs or pianos, + 

But people were happy in those. days, 
nevertheless. The plain unpainted houses 
made all welcome. “Every” body seemed 
to be in good health. The doctors had 
less to do than now ; and every body went 
to meeting. An “infidel” was unknown. 
The money that was earned was saved. 
The people rode on wagons without 
springs and never complained. 

Yet it must be said that comforts 
abound more now thanthen. The people 
are more generally intelligent. They 
know more about the world and what is 
going on in it, and there is probably less 


crime when all things are taken into ac-} 


count. Old people look back with long- 
ing to those days, as we see when they 
tell us what was done ‘‘when they were 
boys ;” that is because they were the times 
of their boyhood’s pleasures. 

The Power of the Press. 

In no way is the power of the press 
more surely shown than in the universal 
knowledge that has in less than a year been 
diffused throughout fifty millions of people 
of the wonderful curative properties of that 
splendid remedy Kidney Wort. And the 
people from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
have shown their intelligence and their 
knowledge of what is fn the papers by al- 
ready making Kidney-Wort their house- 
hold remedy for all diseases of the kidneys, 
liver and bowels,— Herald. 


Harper & Brothers publish. a library 
edition of the late George Eliot’s works 
complete in ten volumes. 


Profit, $1,200. 

“Tosum it up, six long years of bed- 
ridden sickness, costing $200 per year, total 
$1,200—all of this expense was stopped by 
three bottles of Hop Bitters, taken by my 
wife. She has done her own housework 
for & year since, without the loss of a day, 
and I y to know it, for their 
benefit,"—W, E, Farmer, 














MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH: BALSAM. 


Largely. Used . in New 
: hore ‘orty Years. 


25, 50 & Tc. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFF ECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIES. 


Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 





bave a cold, over 80 slight, do not fail to give 
sam « trial. e timely use of a 2c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 





LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
| CONSTIPATION and PILES. 


t 
many very bad cases of Piles, and has 
Py never failed to act efficiently.” 


GET IT AT RIE DRUGGISTS. PRICE,61.00. 
' WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s, 
Ton, YT. 








are a man of business, weakened e train of 
duties, a 


T yor BITTERS | 
JoNpord, to restore brain nerve and Waste, wae 


D. L..C. bs am absolute and irresistable cure for 


Po yee eee ee 





ANIMAL CLASSIFICA 











ot | expenses Jthe rest goes to the heirs. To pay burial 





THE 


BEST . 


ERA gage? SER. 





Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if -— want a durable, healthy eraser get the Clima. 


made that the 
the throat of the person using the board. 


It is so 


Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 





READ WHAT I8 SAID OF 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

** We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the Best we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
‘*T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
ven us ‘action in the test. You 
have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 
From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
**The sample Erasers you sent me were 


IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermont 
“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 


sers 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 


State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 








PRICE LIST. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 
WM. F 


$2.00 


| Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 





ee OM” Paren. 





The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


—_Q——__——_ 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 


over the country. 


Itisa 
inca tokelaiette ale 
It can be furnished 


CONDENSED 


Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or inj 


paper, being made of manilla and 
upon. 
at very low prices. 


re the eyes like white paper. 
eavily calendered, ing it 


PRICE LIST. 


Paper ruled on one side, and beund In Pads ef 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 


- $3.00 


Legal and Foolscap, . . 
Congress Letter, 4 é » 2.50 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
$1.80 
1,50 


Bath Letter, 
Commercial Note, 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
-——— 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are bei 
TRY 


Per pkge of 10. 


Size. 
6px8, 40 pp., $ 50 


used extensively in a great many schools and are highly 
- You will be more than satisfied. 


Size. Per pkge of 10. 
| 6fx8, 100 pp., - $1.06 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 ’ ene We . commer 
pages, anc pad 


cial note, 100 


35 cents. Teachers, let me hear from you. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 





~~ Life Insurance for Teachers. 


The “ Teachers Provident Association” enables one 
for 5) cents to insure $500 against death. It is a good 
thing ; It is managed by principals of schools in New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, etc. No officer 
is paid a salary, note that. Whens death occurs, each 
one fpays in ten cents extra and that is al! that ts maid for 


expenses, debts and even to enable you to effect a loan, 
this is a good thing. Reterence can be made of all the 
publishers in this city. 

N. B.—To insure you will of course send for blanks 
and get information: but the recommendation of two 
persons in your town is all that is needed. 

W. D, Myrxzs, Secretary. 











21 Park Piace N, Y., City. 


PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST. 





The “Acme” School Paper stands at the head. 
It is the most popular paper. Its soft, méid tints do not 
dassle the eye like white paper, and for Armmese it can- 
not be equalled. 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 

I will send out a peekage containing a fine pad, note 
size, 100 sheets and « beautiful School Brercise Book 
100 pages for only % cents, postpaid. 

Address, wa, ¥F. 


31 Park Pisces, X.Y. 
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In ordering géods, or in making 
inquiry concerning anything ad- 
vertised in this journal, you will 
oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the School 
Journal. 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Sante DICTIONARY. New nella + one 
: ment.) Protusely Illustrated. ag eep 


unfvanaar and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 

ACADEMIC ICTIONARY. Mlustrated. Crown 8yo. 
alf roan. oe 

aes 5 ay VE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. mo. 


H 1. (ELEMENT ARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
12mo. Half roa 1 

sha ~ — pa’ ed CTiON Y. Tilugtrated. iémo. Halt 

Cloth, 68 


@c 
POCKET DICTIONARY, Illustrated. 2mo. 
oy tv roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


Many special aids to students, in addition hy very 
fall pronouncing and defining Vocabulary, m ‘e Wor- 
cester’s, in the opinion of our most aietingatshed e educa- 
tors, the most oom as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our langdage. 

co., Puiladelphia 


P TT 
JB. LIP PINE ft Markets. Philadel 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOK»Y’ CLAS.#ICS. 
COPPER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WHITR’S ASTRONOMY. 
ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ROTH’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 
DIEHI/S CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, 
CROOK'S & SHEM’SNEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

HAY’s EVERY-DAY REASONING. 

For terms and other intormation, address the Pub- 
lishers. 


JONES B & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
piapaue Indactive G 


rammar. 
path’s Gram. School Hist. of the Ue i 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. &. 
thmetics. 




















Milne’s Inductive Ari 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith's Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons im Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAG@. 


HULL’S 
Inventive 
Free-Hand 
Industrial 


pata cinenra 
New Figur 
dicate and begin: 


90 Beau 
tital ‘Ootiines mail. 
ed for 15 cts. The 

















Full blackboard in- 
struction and in 
the use of colored 
$3 ons sent witheach order. Address, W.N. HULL. 
. pale. Iowa. Prot. Drawing, &c., Iowa State Nor- 




















The Union Teacher's Agency. 


Provides school officials with first class instructors ot 
any grade at short notice. Aids teachers in obtaining 
positions. Negotiates for the sale or renting of school 
property. Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 
the qualifications required. For turther iniormation, 


A. LOVELL & CO., 
2 Bond 8t., New York. 


address, 


Educational Bureau. 


Teachers supplied to Schools and Families withow 
charge to employer, 


Registering Fee to Teachers, $1. 
ded to Pupils, 
Send pr for circular. 
MISS FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, New York City. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fami- 
les with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going sbroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tators, Companions, and 
Governesses. Ca)l on or addresa 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts., N. Y, 


TECHS cs cba 


$510 $20 RasteL'irinson'b Gos Portiands he. 














THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


GET THE BEST. 


If you intend to get the New Edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
“po IT NOW. ” 


See Webster’s Unabri oe ates 

ing the name of each sail, ing th the eR of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The pictares in Webster under the 12 words 


Castle, Col a 
1164 and 1219) ~y-~ 
pages 
(pages Ti04 and 1819) Sloan terms far better 
than they could be defined in words. 


118,000 Weeds 3000 Bartvines, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
ingrreten) Dk pecmenany 


Published by G. &C. coe oewey Mass. 


GE 
AGENTS. AGENTS |_ AGENTS | 


SUNLIGHT Ano SHADOW 


best chance ever offered Its Scenes 
fran the'> sod daaiardiies veal WA, ona ae 


ohn B Gou 

tt phere is os ay Sor yw and gute 
thousand in 1000 A 

Shelton. Now is the time. 


aia PaReTT Ie eee ee 





without ony doge 
ail others 10 








The Saivator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Chiidren. 

A Superior Nutritive in Continued 


THE BLANCHARD FOODS, 


a SURE JRE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Circulars free on 


Essays’ on Food, Price 25 cents. 
MFP’G CO., 27 Umsow Squanz, N. Y. 
The Tonic Extract 


of Wheat is used where there is a fair condition of the 
Stomach, taken directly after each meal, and is 


f depressed 
nervous system in the intellectual worker. $1 are 7 Woliee tort $5. 


The Fibrin and Wi heat, ie aim condition, taken directly after each meal. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10 
The Beef and Milk, tor s very Weak Condition, taken three or four times © day. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10 
The Life Food, to aoceenpens either of the others, taken between ae a des- 
aa 1 of this ect foo wand i rye denies Pe Pept el va rating, 

e aD i , and s Soench me aie ‘or those ic to 
the alcohol, opium or tobacco habit. 


CHAUT AUQU A, 


“NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES "—July 7 to August 18. “‘ TEACHERS’j KETREAT"—July 19 to 
August 2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo Saxon, German, French, English Literature, Critical Studies in Shake- 
speare and Chaucer, Philological Conterences, Elocution, Languag i Museum, Educational Conversasi ni, Music, 


Tonic Sol-fa, Phonography, Clay Modelling, etc., etc. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 


“C. F, M, L.” July 8 to Aug.4; “C.C.C.” Ang, 8to 18; “C. 8, T.” Aug. 3 to 18; “C. 8. 8. Assembly” Au- 
gust 2to 2. 
PEN NG DAY JU Y 30 _ Daily Bible Studies; 8. 8. Normal Work; Children's 
GRAND 0 | L « Classes; Theological Lectures ; Lectures on Science and on 
Art, with Brilliant Stereoptican Illustrations ; C. L. §.C. Round Tables; C. L. 8. C. Camp-Fire; C. L. 8. C. Class 
(1882) Vigil ; INuminations; Old Time Singing School; Excursions on the Lake ; Illuminated Fleet; Naval En- 
gagement at Night ; Electric Lights; FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, etc., etc. For Circulars address, 


DR. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


After May 1, ask at same address tor fall Chautauqua Programme ter 1881. 

















For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294, 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Faleon, 873,903. ther Styles to suit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 





Fevers, and a Reliable R 


. Agent in ali Diseases of the Stomach and 


intestines. 





justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 
¢ in composition, principally the GLUTEN de- 


rived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT » & sold extract, the inven- 

tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
of Chemists and Physicians --representing 

very high degree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD YOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 


which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elomentary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes ¢ Fiesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion<~- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those intestinal 
Disorders incidontal to childhood. 
And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 





Fevers, onary 
and General Debility, its Rare Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Cnrenie — and Choiera 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABL ABLY PROVEN. 
pK 


SWY pp), 





HONEY-BEES. 


The New System of Bee-Keeping. Tw. 
pomyy ges DR 
a con- 
trolled. No loss of ‘lon ip winten, Brery one 
SEeken ar cree Om Ow eve with 


ROWANS ASK FOR FORSALE BY ALL ee 


- ESTERBROOK & 
= FALCON PF \ 


Gols cauean ao, SAMPLES AND PRcES oy apse 
jJ. & H. BERGE, 


191 Greenwich Street, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ar anemia, ETC. 
Correspendeuse Salicied. 


ETROLEUM JELLY ;; 


Used and approved by the leading PHYSI- 


The most Valuable 
Family R: 
known. 





POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 








ete 





Conga, Golan bore Threat, Gronp Diphtheria, ote) Aa 
S@ Try them. 25 and 50 cent sizes of all our ; 


GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
SILVER MEDAL AZ THR SARIS EXPOSEEIORN, 








seieore cise totes Gumber- 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Fag ea Tin for Chure 


hewape! ay Shab 


* Cincinnati, O. 








HELIOTYPE |= sae 
haan ESE pase necereran ri aod 


sent free. JAMES R. OSGOOD 





